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The Sixth Annual Minority 
Recruitment and Retention Conference 
Conference Proceedings 



"The Multicultural Institution: Teaming Up to Implement the New Texas 
Educational Opportunity Plan" was the theme of the sixth annual minority 
recruitment and retention conference held in Austin on April 4-6, 1990. 

Conference presenters focused on ways to create a multicultural university. 
Topics included improving support services and faculty involvement, presidential 
initiatives, new methods to retain students in higher education, and meeting the 
challenges of the changing demographics of the state. Five research roundtables on 
topics dealing with educational partnerships, diversifying university curricula, and 
new developmental services were also featured this year. 

More than 400 participants heard from nationally recognized educational 
leaders involved in minority recruitment and retention. Major presenters included: 

• Shirley McBay of the Quality Education for Minorities Network; 

• Manuel J. Justiz, dean of the College of Education at the University of 
Texas at Austin; 

• Stephanie Robinson of the National Urban League; 

• Blandina Cardenas Ramirez of the American Council on Education; and 

• Rosa Guerrero, dance historian, of El Paso. 

The conference proceedings summarize the conference sessions. The names and 
addresses of the principal concurrent and research roundtable presenters are also 
included. 
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Wednesday, April 4, 1990 



2:00-4:30 p.m. 

Pre-Conference Session I 

Managing Organizational Culture to Improve Student Achievement 

Presenters; Richard C. Richardson Jr. and Tanzdia Gaithers 
Arizona State University 

This workshop presented a three-stage model to help institutions adapt to a cultuially diverse 
student population and encourage student achievement. The model includes reactive, strategic, and 
adaptive stages and is based on a study by the National Center for Postsecondary Governance and 
Finance. 

The reactive level includes university stiategies to increase representation of African American. 
Hispanic, or American Indian students. It includes: 

• Recruiting al predominately minority high schools; 

• Providing financial aid counseling for students and parents; and 

• Waiving admissions standards and allowing schedules that encourage enrollment of a 
higher proportion of minority students. 

In the strategic stage, institutions expand the pool of qualified African-American. Hispanic, or 
American Indian students through: 

• Conducting outreach projects, such as on-campus summer enrichment programs for junior 
high or high s- lool students; and 

• Instituting a College transition progiam» such as a special oiientation program for newly 
enrolled minority students. 

The adaptive stage requires the institution to change the learning environment for minority 
students by: 

• Assessing students* academic proficiencies; and 

• Providing students with academic advising, tutoring, and study skills. 

University leaders are committed to implementing these strategies. They create an environment 
for student achievement by: 

• Making minority student recruitment one of three top campus priorities; 

• Establishing goals and action plans to hire more minority faculty and staff; 

• Allocating resources to support intervention programs; 

• Ensuring that senior administrators are responsible for affirmative action programs; and 

• Meeting regularly with community college administrators to monitoi the effectiveness of 
articulation policies. 

Workshop participants assessed theii institutions* use of these three concepts by working with 
group leaders. They also devised stiategies for their colleges to piomote gieatei minority participation 
and achievement. 

Pre-Confercnce Session II 



TranscuUuration of Faculty at a Minority lii.sliliilion 

Presenters: Rosario Torres Raines and Ward S. Albro 111 
Texas A&l University 

Texas A&l University has responded to the changing demogiaphic piolilc of its student 
population through a culiur.il sensitivity and awareness progiain foi the fatult). The goal of the project 
is to improve the achievement of all su^dents. Supported by the Fund foi the Impiovement of 
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Posisecondary Education (FIPSE), the vcnluie allows the univeij>it> ihiec >Liiih to organize a number of 
sensitivity training activities on Mexican American history and culture. 

Program participants are drawn from the faculty of College 1, the university's new program for 
freshmen. By the end of the project, most will have taken part in the tranbculluralion program* Future 
faculty development will be based on the experiences gleaned from this project. 

Pre-Conference Session III 

Preparing the Community to Embrace Cultural Pluralism 

Presenter: Linda Berry 
Prairie View A&M University 

This workshop piovided participants the opportunity to explore a multicultuial environment. 
Two simulated cultural groups interacted with each other and experienced what it is like to "feel 
different." The simulation was followed with a discussion of the tools which colleges can use to build 
bridges to understand how both minority and dominant populations on a campus can deal with cultural 
differences and develop ways to embrace cultural pluralism. 

5:00-6:00 p.m. 

Opening General Session 

Quality Education for Minorities by the Year 2000 

Speaker: Shirley McBay, Dean for Student Affr<rs and Director of 

Quality Education for Minorities Project, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Thank ju for asking me to join you at your sixth annual confeience on minority access to 
higher education for ail Texans. Through its new five-year educational opportunity plan, Texas will 
address what many consider the most critical domestic issue of the next decade; providing quality 
education for minority Americans. 

The Quality Education for Minorities project (QEM) raised this question with hundreds of 
people around the country. Our recent report Education Thai Works. An Action Plan for the Education 
of Minorities discusses the major lessons we learned and messages we heard from them. I would like to 
talk with you about how the QEM was developed, its major messages, and its implications for the state 
of Texas as you implement your own plan. I will also relate our follow-up work on QEM since the 
release of our report on January 9. 

The QEM is a joint effort of the Carnegie Corporation of New Yofk and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology established in 1987 to prepare an action plan and a voice for minority 
Americans concerned about the education of their youth. It was established at a critical moment in our 
country's development, a time when the nation began to notice a shift in population known as an 
"American Demographic Revolution.'* Put simply, the face of America is changing and California and 
Texas are leading the way. While the United States is still predominately White, the number of minority 
Americans is growing rapidly. Today, nearly one-quarter of all Americans are minority, and by 2020, at 
least one-third of ihe nation will be nonWhite. The Census Bureau estimates that before the end of the 
next century, the United States will be a "majority-minority*' nation - that is. fewer than half of all 
Americans will be White. 

The future has already arrived in our public schools. About 30 percent of all students are 
minority, 22 of the 25 largest school districts are predominately minority, and in some states, minority 
students are in the majority. These changes have enormous implications for our schools, who must 
produce our future workforce. Yet despite these momentous changes, and despite the passage of more 
than 35 years since the Supreme Court's ruling in Brown Board of Education, min >rity students still 
attend separate and unequal schools. Minoiity youth are taught by the least experienced teachers in 
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classrooms with the fewest resources. They aie still "left behind" because theii languages and cultures 
are consideied deficits. Minority youth aie unlikely to see moie than token lefeiences to thcii people 
reflected in their classes, and they suffer fiom low expectations and sometimes outiightly hostile 
instructors from pre-school through graduate school. 

Educational inequity was until recently seen mostly as a moial problem. I3ut today more people 
arc aware that a quality education is essential to economic stability foi the individual, the community, 
the state, and the country. As we enter the 1990s, we realize that all Americans will suffei if any 
American lacks a good education. Quality education for minoiities is no longei a national luxuiy, u is a 
necessity. 

Education That Works focuses on the needs of five educationally underseived minoiity groups. 
Alriska natives, A.nerican Indians, Black Americans, Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans. 

Thanks to the Carnegie Corporation, we had the privilege of spending two yeais traveling 
throughout the nation exploring effective programs and strategies that piovide minoiities a quality 
education. What we discovered was encouraging. We found exemplary piogiams in Texas and around 
the country that were run by committed and energetic leaders. These progiams take place in homes, 
churches, community centers, museums, businesses, laboratories, schools, and on college campuses. 
They occur at all hours of the day and all times of the year: before school, during school, aftei school, 
on Saturdays, and during summers. We also found that these dedicated leaders have insui.icient funds 
to address problems caused by decades of neglect. 

In our journeys we met young people with a leal thirst for education, and paient.s, teadiers, and 
conrimunity leaders determined that their children leceive a good education. l*his was as tiue in Atlanta, 
Albuquerque, and Anchorage as in San Antonio and San Juan» In every place we visited, we discovered 
individuals with a deep sense of responsibility to young people, a duty to make ceitain that minority 
youngsters are not discouraged from aspiring toward gre.^tnt^s. We were truly inspired by these very 
extraordinary people. 

But we were also angered - angeied that the need for such superhuman effoits was caused b) an 
educational system structured to fail minority children. We encountered, for instance, tracking and 
"ability" testing programs that often place minority and low income childien in leniedial progiams from 
which it is nearly impossible to escape. 

We were irate that this country spends billions of dollais on excessive military piepaiedness, on 
savings and loans bailouts, and on debilitating, stigmatl/ing, dignity diaining icmedial progiams, while 
allowing millions of minority childien to live in povcity, to go to sc1um)I cold and hungiy, to fcai for 
their safety in and out of school, and to equate achieving academic excellence with "acting White." 

We also encountered a number of myths about minorities thai shape the public's understanding 
of our situation: 

• Learning is due to innate abilities and minorities aic sinply k\ss capable of educational 
excellence than Whites; 

• Our society has no effective lesponse io minoiity youths' t)vei whelming poveity, teenage 
pregnancy, unemployment, drug abuse, and high dropout lates; 

• Equity and excellence in education are in conflict; 

• Quality education for all is a luxury; 

• We need only marginal chances to succeed; and 
« Minorities really don't care about education. 

Education That Works is a repoit foi the minority communities we lepiesent and the nation. !t is 
also a resource document foi the President and his cabinet, the Congiess and the nation s goveinois, 
and for decision-makers at every level and in every community. 

Ours is a message of hope. We believe that we have effective educational piogiams in the 
country with approaches that offer effective solutions: 

• Holistic and comprehensive appioaches must cover the entiie life cycle and lespond to the 
needs of all groups; 

• Improved education for minorities will lead to improved education for all; and 

• Minorities must play a gi eater leadership role in the education of oui children and take 
greater responsibility for dismantling an educational system that piepaies our children 
primarily for failure. We must insist that it be replaced with a system that develops the 
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potential in our youth, that vnlues oui contribittions to society » and that makes the 
achievement of our children the major criterion of success. 
Our repoit states that schools have a right to expect minoiity families and youth to nssunr.c 
Lonsiclerable respunsibility for helping schools beconic effettive eduuitois of nunoiit) >outh. Tl e OEM 
is thus a message of obligation to uur> on the woik of those befoie us b> instilling in oui >outh valu ^ 
and discipline and the love of learning they v^ill need be successful and to have a fulfilling life. The 
report also sends a notice that America's futnie well licing is at stake because the education of 
minorities is also an economic issue. Ameiica woi/t succeed if oui children don't succeed. 
Finally, the report is a message of a reneweJ faith in Anicr«':a to use its resources: 

♦ To ensure that c/ery child staits school prepared to <eain; 

♦ To ensure high school graduates are academically piepaied to entei the woikfoice or 
college without further remedial education; and 

♦ To ensure our schools equip our >oung people with the knowledge and skills to conveit 
their visions into realities. 

Let me share a few of our 58 recommendations with you. At the heait of oui action plan are 
proposals to radicall> change the piesent s>stem .so that cducatois aie judged l)> how well heii students 
leain and thus are provided the freedon^ and rcsouices to iiuplement stiategies to help then students. 

Possible strategies include: 

♦ Programs and staff that biidge the gap between families and the schools and between 
community institutions and schools; 

♦ An end to tiacking, and the implementation of a coie cuiiiv<ulum that piepaies all students 
for college or a challenging career; 

♦ Cooperative learning and mixed age and mixed abihty groupings; 

♦ Lesson plans and teaching strategies that complement the students' la .guages and cultures 
and enable every child to learn at least two languages; 

♦ Linkages between schools and businesses through apprenticeships and between S'.hools and 
colleges through outreach programs; 

♦ Linkages between schools and social seivice agencies to deal with the emotional and 
physical needs of students; and 

♦ High quality aftei school, Saturday » and summei learning opportunities to pi event summei 
learning losses and help students understand and take pride in their heritage. 

Restructuring must take place in highei education as well. Fail minded decisions on institutional 
accieditation and facult> and staff piomotion can make highei education accountable foi the success of 
minority students. We also advocate small stud> groups, pre fieshman eniichinent progiams, academic 
year support groups, second .summer internship and undeigiaduate lesearch oppoitunities. (A 
foithcomin>» -^eport shows a stiong con elation between paiticipation in leseaich <ictivities and lilack 
students' decisions to puisue the Ph.D.). FumII), we lecommend depai tmental nientois and a suppoitive 
institutional climate. 

There is more - much more - in the plan. But I want to close by shaiing with you hiiefly our 
piogress since we leleased he lepoit in Januaiy. With the assistance of the Cainegie Coipoiation, we 
aie holding a seiies of town meetings aiound the countiy to talk with local communities about the 
implications of the OEM Repoit for them and to help them develop a local plan of action and a 
relationship with OEM. We also wai t to lay the foundation for a state action plan. We have replaced 
the OEM project with the OEM Network, which will operate out of Washington, D.C. .starting July I. 
The r.etwoik, like the pioject, leceives external advice and guidance through a boaij of diiectors and a 
technical advisois gioup. A major OEM goal is the cieation of a national communicationji network thai 
will build upon the lelationships \^e have established and the information gatheied duiing the 0E*t1 
project. 

As 1 said eailiei, we are very pleased with the response to our repoit and aie excited about 
working with individuals such as >ou to make qualit> education for minoiities a realit>. Thank you very 
much. 



Thursday, April 5, 1990 



9:00-10:15 a.m. 

Research Roundtable I 

Topic I: A Macros<:opic View of Retention Programs 

Presenters: Thelma J. Douglas and William F. Munson 
University of Houston 

Research shows that students who lose theii motivat* ^n, suffei academic piobleiiis, oi enduie 
academic probation often withdraw fiom school. Colleges must theiefore oiganii^e strategies to help 
them achieve their academic goals. 

Student retention data from the University of Houston suggest that transfer students, ethnic 
minority students, undeclared majors, first lime in college freshmen, and part time students drop out at 
higher rates than other groups. The institution h?s established Mentor, College Success, Students 
Assisting Students, and REACH programs to a:,sist these .students. New stuilents are encouiaged to entei 
any of these programs which facilitate faculty, staff, and student mteraction in numerous ways. Students 
receive encouragement, advice, and information about campus resourvcs available to them. This session 
provided information on the programs and the university's methods to publicize them. 

Topic II: Developmental Services for Minority Students 

Presenters: Linda Prager and Jose B. Castillo, Jr. 
Alvin Community College 

Alvin Community College has sponsored the "Learning Assisumce Program" (l-AP), a learning 
disabilities program, for a year. Although the program is partially funded by vocational educational 
funds, the LAP counselor can help all students who request assistance. 

Weekly counseling sessions are provided to monitor and discuss study skilk and alternate learning 
methods. The counselor also encourages students to assess their career goals and make appropriate 
decisions on their majors or course loads. 

This session provided details on the LAP program philosophy, counseling and study materials, 
peer assistance, and program recruitment. 

Concurrent Sessions 

A Retention Program Model 

Presenters: Dan Angel, Exalton A. Deleo, Richard Armenta, and Hank Hurley 
Austin Community College 

A successful retention program depends on understanding the at risk student. Educators are 
often perplexed when students fail to achieve in spite of vigorous efi ,ts to assist them. If universities 
comprehend the at-risk student*s total life expeiience, they can desi^^.i an effective approach for the 
retaining students. Using a sociological perspective as a conceptual fianicwoik, retention programs that 
deal with the comprehensive needs of the students at-risk can be estahlishcil. 

Successful «'etention programs throughout the nation are well doturncntcd. But remediation is 
frequently the primary, and sometimes the .sole, means for ensuring auidcrnic success. Saving Our At 
Risk Students (S.O.A.R.S.) provides a systematic and comprehensive approach to the student's 
multicultural experience and is applicable to senior and community colleges. 

S.O.A.R.S uses: 
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• Sludenl-orienled, leam-led approach of adminisiralors» counselors, financial aid advisors, 
faculty, and compensatory education specialists; 

• Support services to foster the individual's potential, including peer counseling, tutorial 
support groups, and child care assistance: 

• Application of non-traditional and innovative teaching strategies; 

• Retention and graduation of students through creative curricular concepts, such a three- 
phase approach to an expanded curriculum; and 

• Staff development workshops to help faculty improve retention. 

This session discussed these concepts and suggested that our model is a viable v/ay to letain and 
graduate at-risk students. 



Presenter: Norma Gueira 

The University of Texas at San Antonio 

Demographic data suggest iiiat Black and Hispanic students continue to be academically at-risk. 
Blacks, for example, have lost ground in high school and college completion rates after they made 
substantial gains in the early to mid-1970s. Forty percent of Hispanics drop out of school before the 
tenth grade and 70 percent by graduation (Lcvine, 1089). 

Although many retention programs have failed to change this situation, they have certainly 
defined the dropout problem and provided formulae for future appio.ichcs. This presentation was about 
retention models developed during the last two decades and focused uii ncv^ iiifoimation for projects to 
ensure Black and Hispanic academic success. Vygotsky's theory of *"/.i)mc of piuximal development" on 
critical thinking skills and control of the relationship between language and logic to help students was 
discussed. 



Presenter. Manuel Berriozahal 

The University of Texas at San Antonio 

Since the summer of 1979, the University of Texas at San Antonio has cooperated with Palo Alto 
College and Trinity University to conduct the San Antonio Pre freshman Engmeermg Program (PREP). 
PREP identifies high achieving middle school and high school student'i in the greater San Antonio area 
who arc potential engineers oi^ scientists and gives them academic preparation to help them pursue these 
fields. Since 1986, eight colleges in the -^tate have replicated PREP with others lo be added this year. 
More than 3,500 students have completed at least one summer in PREP and 1,900 students are expected 
to enroll in PREP in 1990. 

Signifiamt aspects of PREP include: 

• An intensive eight-we<:k classroom session on abstiact leasoning and pioblem solving skills 
and exploration of career opportunities in engineering and science; and 

• The completion of demanding class and laboratory assignments and examinations while 
maintaming a 75 or better average. 

PREP maintains a substantial file of course notes, pioblem sets, placement examinations, an J 
program forms which aie available to all higher education institutions in the Texf REP network. This 
session focused on the PREP cumponents and shared its mateiials and icsuurces with other institutions 
interested in establishing a similar program. 



Projecting Success; Not an Accidental Activity 



'^he Texas Pre-freshman Engineering Program: A Model for 
A Pre-coIIege Mathematics-Based Minority Intervention Program 



Summer Rcsearrh and Graduate School Preparation Program 



Presenters: Adolfo R. (Sonny) Barrc'^'i and Ed Schneider 
Southwest Texas State University 
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Southwest Texas State Lniveisit) leeewed «i $*J5,000 gi«int fiom the Lniled States Department of 
Lduuition to prepaie 40 talented niinoiit) undeigiaduate students fuini rtx^is foi gi«iduate sehooL The 
Summer Research and Graduate School Preparation Progiani (SlUiSPI*) is a cooperative venture b> 
SWTs Office of Minority Student Affairs^ Graduate School, CeiUei for Counseling and Placement, 
Student Learning Assistance Center, and the School of Science. 

During the 1990 summer session. Selected participants wal be assigned aN research assistants to 
members of the SWT research faculty, primarily in the School of Science, faculty members will be 
mentors lo the students, who will acquire valuable hands on research experience and participate in 
significant research at the institution. 

Students will also compiie a graduate scli.iol entry portfolio and gam skills and confidence fur 
successful graduate enrollment. They will participate i.n a graduate school examination preparation 
seminar, receive supplemental instruction in maihematics, writing and woid processing, and lake 
advant.igc of other support services to prepare them for graduate study. 

The piogram will pay for transportation to and fron^ .San Marcos, book and supplies, tuition and 
fees, room and boaid. and provide a S900 living stipend for the sumi.icr. In return, students will be 
expected to apply to least three graduate piograms during their senior year with the intention of 
enrolling in graduate school the fall after they receive their bachelor's degree. 

The SRGSPP is open to college junior oi senior irinority students with a 2.75 cumulative CPA 
or better who have historically been unJei represented in graduate school in mathematics, computer 
Science, physics, biology, and chemistry. Applicants must submit a complete application packet that 
includes a college or univeisity transcript through the fall 1989 semester, three letter^i of 
lecommcitdation from faculty or key university officials, and a personal statenunt of commitment to 
pursue graduate studies, l o meet piograu; eligibility lequiiements, applicants must curicntly receive 
need based financial assistance, be from an affected minority group, and be a I'exas resident. 

I'his presentation addressed institutional initiativci ^et foith m the Te^as [iducational 
Opportunity Plan for Higher education, which conmiits colleges to implement undergraduate 
counseling services lo promote graduate and ptofcssional educational opportunities for minority 
students. 

Multiculluralrsm in Staff Doelopment Programs: 
A Critical Factor in Recruitment and Retention 

Presenters: Patricia J. Luke and [*elicia Cj. James 
Texas A&M University 

Higher education institutions arc increasingly more culturally diverge in their student body, 
faculty, and staff. They must implement multicultural educationa! training programs to eradicate 
stereotypical attitudes «md create a positive environment that values cultural differences. This is 
espeJally important because acts of racial intoleiance have also risen as niuK miiiuiity btudenis have 
enrolled in predominately White institutions, 

IBoth faculty and staff play an important rule in the recruitment and retention of minorities, In 
depth n.ulticultuial training must challenge these individuals tu change lung held prejudicial attitudes 
and actions «iiid learn to woik effectively with indlvkluals fiom eultuies histuiieally undeHc|}rcsented on 
campuses, 

''*his session discussed how multicultural programs can he urgarii/cd. Paitieipants heard a lecture 
and took part in gioup role playing. The session discussed: 

• Multicultural educatioi* and il^ integialion into professional staff development programs. 

• Coiiclations between a culturally sensitive staff and the effective reeiuitment and retention 
of minority students; 

• Suggestions and recommendations for a work environment that reflects sensitivity to 
cultural diversity; and 

• Ideas that could be used at many campuses. 



Model for Planning and Implemeniing an Inslrucliona! 
Microcomputer laboratory 



Presenters: Charlotte Wolf and Mary Ann DcArmond 
San Antonio College 



The Reading Department at San Antonio College is one of the lar^iest in the aate. It serves 4,210 
students of which 62 percent are Hispanics. In contrast, 23 percent are Angles, and 7 percent are 
Blacks. Asians and other students comprise 3 and 5 percent, respectively. 

With so many students, the implementatio.i of Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP), and the 
introduction of instructional strategies which require computer technology, the department decided to 
develop an instructional microcomputer laboratory. This session presented the development of it 
through front-end analysis of the necessary hardware, software and facilities, laboratory design and 
installation; staff training, evaluation, and research. 

The effectiveness of the laboratory as a classroom ana as a drop-in tutorial w/as also cover^^d. 

Hispanic Student Scholarship Initiative 

Presenters: Alberto Guerrero and Rene Lara 
The University of Texas at Austin 



The Hispanic Student Scholarship Initiative (HSSI) at the University of Texas at Austin 
represents a student-conceived, designed, and implemented effort to reduce the dropout rate among 
students in the Austin Independent School District. A 1987-88 AISD report indicated that almost 40 
percent of Hispanic students in the district to do not complete high school and thai Hispanic students 
are twice as likely as their peers to drop out of school. 

Hispanic undergraduates at the university who tutor Hispanic junior high school students at least 
eight hours a week are provided competitivdy-awarded scholarships, in researching the potential for 
this program, the HSSI found that existing voluntary tutorial programs suffered from a lack of 
consistency on the part of the tutors. Part-time jobs and full course loads prevented undergraduates 
from devoting the necessary time. By awarding scholarships, the H.SSI hopes to create a commitment 
from the students and reduce the financial pressures which restrict theii ability to participate in such 
programs. 

During the summer and fall of 1989. the HSSI solicited contiibutions fiom Austin businesses to 
start a pilot program to provide seven S750 scholarships for the spiinii I semester. Six hundrtid 
Hispanics at the university were invited to enter the scholarship compel itinn. 

Martin Junior High in East Austin was selected as the project site. Tcachei and counselor 
evaluations were used to identify 35 students who were at risk of diopping. I he junior high school 
students were divided into sub-groups and assigned to the schoLiiship iccipients with whom they meet 
as their schedules allow. 

The HSSI is working wkh the university administration to expand the progiam duiing the next 
academic year. In addition to awarding more scholarships \ undei graduates on the Austin campus, the 
HSSI plans to replicate the program on other campuses in the University of Texas system. It also is 
considering a partnr ship with UT*s minority outreach centers located around the state. 

The Southca.st Texas Consortium for Educational Opportunity 

Presenters: Wayne Sigler. University of Houston 
Dottie Malone Atkins. Texas Southern University 
Sylvia Ramos. Houston Community College 
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In 1988. 16 campuses established the Southeast Texas Consortium for Educational Opportunity. 
The organization, a partnership of private and public junior and senior colleges in the greater Houston 
area, has five major goals: 

• Increase the number of minority students who are ncademically prepared to succeed in 

college; 

• Increase the number of minority students who enroll in college; 

• Increase the amount of scholarship and financial aid available to minority studenU?. 

• Promote the transfer of minority students from junior to senior •:olleges; and 

• Share and coordinate the consortium's stiategies with oilici institutions, organisations, nnd 
community groups. 

The consortium has sponsored 10 educational pathway woiksluips foi 3,000 sixth grade students 
in the five geographic clusters located in the greater Houston aiea. CVniMnliiim representatives discussed 
the organization and execution of the workshops. Participants heaul fiom directors of the workshops by 
the use of slides and videotapes. They were also uiged to use pathway stiategies to encourage minority 
siudents to pursue higher education. 

Preparing an Open Atmosphere for Minority Recruitment and Retention: 
A Paper and Workshop 

Presenter: Benjamin Berry 
Prairie View A&M University 

Racial tensions on American college campuses have been frequently reported in recent years. 
This increase in racial conflict comes as higher education is once again responding to the needs of 
African-Americans and other minorities for greater educational opportunity, and when institutions 
realize that minorities will comprise the largest percentage of the college age population at the start of 
the 21st century. 

In the the first session, a paper on the historical antecedents to present conditions discussed the 
efforts to educate African-Americans at historically Black colleges and predominantly White institutions 
between the 1940's and I960 s. desegregation initiatives and the resulting conflicts; recent responses to 
demands for implementing affirmative action, the socio-psychological roots of the present conflicts; and 
suggestions for resolution of the conflicts. 

The second session was a workshop on confronting and resolving racial tensions on campuses. 
The premise of the workshop was that racial conflict cannot be ignored. It must be confronted openly 
in an atmosphere of learning. The workshop explored activities that have been successful on some 
campuses and may enable workshop participants to establish responses to racial conflicts through 
administrative actions to ban discrimination and bigoted behavioi, as well as by changing racial 
attitudes. 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Grant: Recruitment Strategies 

Presenter: Lisa Davis 
Texas Woman's University 

The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation recruits single mothers and minority and disadvantaged 
students into nursing. To accomplish this goal, the founc .ion establishes a long term program of 
assistance. Its strategies include recruitment at high schoois and community colleges as weli as 
participation at health fairs and in community outreach. 

This presentation provided participants with information on the specific aspects and success of 
these strategies, as well as what the foundation has learned about prospective students' needs in 
academic and financial aid counseling, and the follow up neces:>ary to ensure successful recruitment of 
potential nursing students. 
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The Changing Face of America 



Presenier: Frank Collea 
California Stale University System 

Since minority gioups will soon outnumber Anglos, we must find ways to bring more members 
trom underrepresented groups into the engineering and science professions. These students must receive 
sound mathematics and science instiuction in the public schools, be motivated to enroll in college as 
science majors, and complete their undergraduate degrees. We must encourage a large number of ihem 
to pursue graduate and postdoctoral studies in the sciences and to enter university teaching and research 
professions. 

The California State University system has taken majoi steps to expand the pool of minorities at 
all levels of the educational pipeline. It has developed a series of programs from the elementary school 
to the postdottoial level to improve the repiesentation of minorities in the mathematics and science- 
based fields. This piesenlalion described the coalitions and alliances the syster. has organized to achieve 
this goal. 

10:30-11:45 a.m. 

Research Roundtable II 

Topic I: Partnerships with Elementary, Secondary, 
and Higher Education 

Presenters: Esperanza VillanuevaOoyce and Ernestina Casas-Forman 
The University of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston 

A teenager's opportunities for economic success are greatly reduced if he or she drops out of 
school. Texas public school statistics indicate that 29.7 percent of all persons 18-24 years of age have not 
completed high school. The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board has further reported that 30 
percent of these dropouts leave school with less than nine years of schooling. In Galveston, the dropout 
rate is 1 1 percent for all ethnic groups. 

The Youth Educational Support System (YESS) is a dropout prevention program that 
emphasizes: 

• Early career awareness and planning; 

• Academic, motivational, social, and self concept assessment; and 

• Follow-up programs. 

A total of 350 grade students from the Stephen F. Austin Intermediate School are YESS 
participants. Blacks account for 42 percent and Hispanics 28 percent. 

The YESS project applies intei ve.ition strategies to promote high school completion and college 
and career planning. The YESS staff initially developed a questionnaire to ascertain the students' level 
of motivation, career awareness, and self concept. Following the questionnaire's administration and 
assessment, YESS organized a series of inteivention seminars to develop greater st«?'lent self-awareness 
and interest in career planning. Several factors, such as acculturation, career perceptions, and 
psychocultural indicators, were considered in setting up the seminars. 

YESS and the local school district have collaborated to host progiams once a month during the 
school year to expose students to the health sciences piograms available at the U. T. medical branch at 
Galveston. Students' lesponses to these career days are evaluated befoie and altei each session. 

This presentation demonstrated the potential foi establishing Ihe YI'SS program with any age 
group and school district. Ideas for organizing volunteers and businesses lo become involved in such a 
project were also discussed. 
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Topic II: The Impact of Drug Abuse on Students in our Society 



Presenters: Thomas V. Baumgarlen and Emma Amacker 
Texas Southern University 

This presentation covered drug abuse among students and its impact on their futures and our 
society. Among the topics covered were identification of substance abusers, methods of treatment, 
impact of crack cocaine use, legalization of drugs, drug education, and, multicultural perspectives for 
resolving drug problems, including reliance on the family as the sole source of help. 

Participants shared ideas on ways to deal with this troubling problem affecting student academic 
performance and general health. 

Concurrent Sessions 
Effective Classroom Strategies for the Al-Risk College Student 

Presenter: Elizabeth Branch 

Tarrant County Junior College District 

The Texas Educational Opportunity Plan for Public Higher Educuion calls foi the recruitment 
and retention of African-American and Hispanic students. Many special progianvs to meet this goal have 
sprung up throughout the state. 

Yet educators, administrators, and legislatois know that the most influential strategies for 
ensuring greater minority student college completion must occur in the clavsioom. This presentation 
provided faculty participants ideas, techniques, and suggestions foi Icuiclnng "at risk" students by: 

• Establishing a positive classroom climate; 

• Creating a conducive learning environment; and 

• Establishing a "comfort factor" for "at-risk" students. 

Most college faculty want to be taught, reminded, or reassuied that tliey aie not guilty of making 
students feel uncomfortable. They realize that oveitly inappropiiatc lacial oi e.hnic remaiksare certain 
to alienate or discourage minority students. Nonetheless, subtle behavioi which reveals unconscious 
negative attitudes toward "at risk" students is also a problem. Materials to combat prejudice were also 
introduced. 

A Traditional White Institution's Thrust to Create Chi^^nge 

Presenters: Paul Cowans, Naymond Thomas, and Jaime Chahin 
Southwest Texas State University 

This presentation addressed institutional initiatives set forth in the Texas Educational 
Opportunity Plan for Higher Education which call for increasing the graduation rate of minority 
students by implementing student service progiams that create a hospitable environment and encouiage 
success. Because occasional reports of racial incidents on the SWT campus threatened the successful 
implementation of this goal, SWTSU's presidv,nt formed a Task Force for Better Multicultural 
Understanding. 

This session described the task force's work in determining the degree of racial intolerance on 
campus, university policies a.id practices necessary to deal with it, and lecommendations to improve 
multicultural understanding. 

First, the task force organized three sub committees to address faculty, staff, and student aspects. 
Second, consultants were brought to the campus to discuss the advantages of cultural diversity and to 
tell how their respective campuses have dealt with lacial issues. Open hearings with student leaders were 
held and questionnaires on the opinions, attitudes, and perceptions regaiding cultural diversity were 
distributed among the faculty, staff, and students. 
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The task force has issued its findings along with 12 leuHniiiciKLitioiis ioi improving multicultural 
understanding. The president's cabinet has been biiefed auJ .iJvi.sed ui) the pioteJures and timeline 
necessary to implement the recommendations. 

Securing Private Sector Support for Minority Recruitment 

Presenter: Gene M. Monteagudo 
University of I louston 

The most serious problem facing many educi'tors who want to impiove minoiity leciuitment and 
reteiiiioi is inadequate funding. Public funds, for example, have failed to keep pace with the growing 
needs of minority students. Recently, the Chronkk of tlighcr Edutalion repoited that the piivate sectoi 
will account for 27 percent of educational expenditure; vhile the fedeial government will allocate only 
6 percent. 

The University of Houston has acquired private funds for the Hospitality Industry I lispanic 
Developrr<ent Institute's student recruitment efforts. This piesentation covered six fund laismg steps foi 
obtaining recruitment funds from the corporations: 

• Clearly defining the project; 

• Identifying potential sources of funds; 

• Developing fund raising materials; 

• Tailoring the request to a corporation's interests; 

• Asking for the funds; and 

• Following up with the reporting requirements on funds received. 

Presidents Panel 

Presidents' Roles in Carrying Out the New Texas Plan 

Presenters: Vivian P. Blevins, Lee College 
Max Castillo, San Anionio College 
Alfred P. Hurley, University of North Texas 
Alexander F. Schilt, University of Houston System 

Comments by President Blevins 

The president, along with the boa.d, is the most important factor in determining whether a 
campus deals seriously with equal opportunity. At the time that the trustees hiic the president, they 
should clearly understand whether he or she is committed to equal opportunity. This should be evident 
in the institulior/s advertising for the job. 

The president's annual repoit to the tiu.stees must demonstrate that the commitment to equality 
has been translated to action and that the college has a genuine plan of aciion. The tiustees, faculty, and 
staff -hould be informed about weaknesses and strengths in its equal opportunity goals. The piesident 
must support the development of minority leadership and inform the deans of this expect.ition in their 
minority faculty and student recruitment and retention activities. 

The president needs to attend events that celebrate cultural diversity on the campus and m the 
community and seek minority input and involvement in campus assignments. However, it should be 
clearly established that these minority employees cannot be held accountable foi all the failures and 
successes of their racial or ethnic groups. 

Presidents must monitor their conversations for any signs of bias and prejudice that give the 
impression that he or she does not endorse equal opportunity for all. The publicity frorr. the institution 
should reflect cultural diversity. In addition, the president should assemble equal acces.^ committees that 
represent the various cultures of the community and are given the opportunity to interact with the 
institution. 
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The proLes.s of in.siitutiontilizing the Texas l:Jucation<il Oppoitunit) PLin w<is a majoi task for 
the piesidents. I committed myself to setting up a model plan on rnv campus. As chaiiperson of the 
stale plan advisory committee, I felt that my campus could do no less. Our plan is a shaied effort. A 
diverse group of faculty and staff participated in its development, and oui vice piesident foi student 
affairs led the group. 

Our plan allows foi a complete restructuiing of the institution's lesponse to minoiity sei vices. 
Broad participation is necessary tor broad implementation. Leadeiship cannot be invested in any one 
person. This is a necessaiy component of implementing the plan thiough^ut the colh.ge. The process of 
recruiting individuals to participate in the plan included administrators, faculty, and staff as well as 
representatives from all disciplines and divisions. Nonetheless, as the president, I r. ^st oversee our 
accountability for the plan. 

Critical elements of the San Antonio Community College plan include programs in faculty 
development and student recruitn^ent, retention, and employment. Student persistence was addressed, 
for example, by an academic alert system. Faculty development will be encouiaged by pedagogical skills 
enhancement programs. We will address static minoiity employee leciuitment thiough moie aggrej^sive 
and positive approaches. 

We believe that program planning should be inclusive rather than exclusive. Therefore, many 
equal opportunity activities at San Antonio Community College t.anscend lace and ethnicity. 
Articulation programs aid all students, for example. 

Ultimately, how well we adapt, organize resources, and work to provide equal access are the 
major issues in today's educational environment. 

Comments by President Hurley 

Enrollment projections affect piesidents significantly. Minoiity demographics make piesidents 
very aware of the consequences of failing to attract Blacks and Hispanics. Basic faiiness and moral 
issues are paramount. The futuie of the nation and higher edtication will be impacted by oui success oi 
failure to enroll minorities. Therefore, the president must make full use of the powers of the office and 
trust that the public and university community plac^* in him and clearly state institution's mission to 
serve anyone qualified to enter and willing to work. 

The president must select key staff to execute the assignments that benefit the institution's goal 
to achieve educational opportunity. For example, faculty with exemplaiy ciedentials and conduct should 
be chosen for evaluative roles since they understand the issues of minoiity paiticlpation in highei 
education and will be sensitive to these crucial faetois in the hiring and tenuie process. 

The president must alsocieate incentives that encomage positive behavioi regaiding minoiity 
participation. An example could be the provision of extra finaii ' siippoit to departments that 
successfully recruit minoiity faculty. The piesident can also tak» dumiI aj)|)uiach to equal oppoitunily 
by pulling together diverse interest gioups and foiging paitnciships with ciluuitoi.s fiom all levels. 

Comments by Chnncellor .Schilt 

The Texas Chartei commits us to serve all citizens of this cultuially lich and diveise state. 
Moreover, we have moved fiom a response to equal oppoitunity based on legal compliance to a 
recognition that the issue of educating minorities has national uigency. The coii elation between income 
and higher education has been recognized. If we do not support the educational advancement of 
minorities in this country, we will cieate our own apartheid. 

The woikforce of the year 2000 will require a college education. The Japanese have lecogni/xd 
tliis and have used their human resources theii intellectual pioductivity to counteiact theii seveie 
lack of natural resources and have become world leadeis. Public and piivate coiporations also 
understand the relationship between the intellectual pioductivity of this countiy and the social changes 
we are experiencing. They fear that we will not have the woikfoice to support a fiist late nation. 
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A university president must therefore have a vision that we can be the national model for 
producing educated Hispanic and Black citizens in this country. We must take advantage of Texas* rich 
cultural and ethnic diversity to provide an educated woikforce not only for Texas but foi other states 
that lack our diversity. 

Because the president sets the tone for the institution, he or she cannot put the Texas Plan on 
one shelf and the strategic plan of the institution on another The two plans must be joined and 
executed on a day to day basis. Good communication thioughout the community is necessary for this 
process and can result in alliances between higher education leaders and the piivate secioi to commit 
the dollars needed to enhance minority presence in higher education. An important part of ^fh^ 
presidents and chancellors do is to create such partnerships. The University of Houston and the private 
sector have, foi example Joined hands in helping minoiity students icalizc thcii dieaius of attending 
col lege. 

Finally, how the president treats his or her colleagues and invr.sts peisonal energy sends 
important messages. Otheis will follow our examples. 

Comments by Audience 

• Minority recruitment and letention actions may he adJiessed thiDugh a university 
planning council. 

• Queries about institutional execution of the Texas Plan can be a way to focus a president's 
attention on the plan. 

• Funding cutbacks cou'd be considered a penalty for failure to comply with the Texas Plan. 
Legislative responses will be affected by a college's success or failure with the plan. The 
summaries of an inst'tution*s imnlementation of the plan will go before the State 
Legislature for review. 

Increasing Hispanic Students' Retention and Success Through 
an English for Special Purposes Program 

Presenters: Dennis IE. Brown, Vicky Lara, and Sandra l^eck 
El Paso Community College 

Some Ilispanics who enroll in college have limited English proficiency. This factor severely 
affects their ability to perfoim college level reading, wiiting, <>nd speaking tasks. The woikshop 
introduced college personnel to the ''IZnglish foi Special Purposes program (ESP), which has 
successfully retained students in computei based occupations, child development, and emergency care 
attendant programs. 

The ESP faculty develop materials and teach the students. The cuiiiculum is designed to allow 
students to entei their fields while concuiientl> stiengthening theii basic English communication skills. 
Students study wiiting, vocabulaiy, leading, and speaking icquiiements associated with their chosen 
occupational area. Other strategies involve ase of Mispanics as lole models. This approach fosters a 
positive learning climate wheie cultuial and linguistic factors aie considered and addressed. The 
students also leain how to use computei ba.sed instruction, financial aid» and other student support 
areas. The presentation showed participants how to organize ESP on their campuses. 

Luncheon Presentation: Our Multicultural Tapestry 

Presenter: Rosa Guerrero 
Artist and Educator, El Paso 

America is not a melting pot, it is a tapestry of many l)euutiful cultures, each one weaving its 
threads of unique qualities into the whole piece. Rosa Guerrero demonstrated the cultuial haf mony, 
similarities, and differences in out distinct backgrounds through music and dance, Membeis of the 
audience joined in the presentation, which left all feelip.g closer and more caring. 
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Topic I: Retention Programs for Community Colk^jes 



Presenters: Helen Spencer and Joel Riley 
Cedar Valley College 

Community colleges face the challenge of educating a much moie culturally, educationally, and 
economically diverse citizenry to uinct^on in a highly technological and specialised world. We must 
establish programs that meet the needs of these students. 

Many fiist generation students who require special intervention are enrolled at Cedar Valley 
College. We have estahlished two pilot projects to assist them. One is is diiected at African-American 
males and the othei helps students impiovc theii reading, wiiting, and mathematics skills. The 
organization, implementation, and benefits of these retention strategies weie discussed. 



Presenter: Yvonne Becerra 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Debate on the need to diversify the university curricula is occuriing nationwide. One way 
universities can institute a multicultural cuniculum is to organize student sponsoied forums to provide 
fertile ground for ideas, data, and research questions i elated to race and ethnicity. These discussions can 
lead to courses which address minority cultuies. 

A recent such forum on ethnic labels and self-identity was sponsored by the Texas Union 
Chicano Culture Committee at the University of Texas at Austin. During the discussion students wanted 
to understand how the labels *' Mexican Ameiican," "Chicano/a," "Litino/a," and "Hispanic" affect their 
self-identity, political unity and progress, education, attitudes, and values. 

This forum prompted the development of a course on the ihetoric of ethnic labels. The student 
forum provided primaiy data and a fresh peispective on how to bioaden le^earch on the interplay of 
language and influence. This presentation focused on the role which ethrjc labeling plays in shaping 
cultural perceptions of identity. It also showed how the choice of a giveii ethnic label affects all the 
topics addressed at this conference. 



Presenters: JoAnn Blake, Jennifer Goodman, and Mary Lott 
Prairie View A&M University 

Prairie Vio.w A&M University's nuising piogiain has made the retention of minorities and 
academically diSiidviiruaged students an impoitant go.d. Stiatcgies to inciease student achievement have 
been implemented thiou^.i the academic and pcisonal suppoit sci vices of Retention of Disadvantaged 
Students program (RODS), 

The RODS project, funded by the U. S. Depaitment of Health and Human Services, includes 
pre clinical studies students and clinical studies students. The pie clinical students en i oil in a summer 
institute prioi to admission to the univeisity. 'Hiey take English, science, niathematies, and self- 
development couises. They alsoagiee to paiticipate in a tutoiing piogiain aftei they enroll in college. 
The clinical students are offeied peer, faculty, and computer assist^il hiUuials that focus on courses with 
a high attrition rate. 
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These strategies are combined with individual counseling and advisement to create a 
comprehensive support system. Piogram evaluation data reveal that students fiom both groups aie 
successfully progressing towaid the completion of their degrees. Participants heard how other 
institutions can implement the RODS model to improve retention and graduation rates. 

A Program to Increase the Total Supply of Qualified 
Black American Applicants for Medical and Dental Schools 

Presenters: George E. Brown, Scab Smiih, and Verlie A. Tisdale 
Prairie View A&M University 

More than half of the Black Americans accepted to Texas medical and denial schools aie Praiiie View 
A&M University graduates although there are 36 other senior institut'ons in the state. During the past 
five years the biology department has leceived funding from the Mealth Careeis Opportunity Piogram 
(HCOP) to support a summer prematriculation academic enrichment institute for students to study 
biology, chemistry, and mathematics. The HCOP has also provided funds foi woikshops and other 
pre|)arations for entering medical or dental school. 

Of the 98 participants in HCOP during the past five years, 85 were admitted to medical and 
dental schools. With this success rate of 86 percent. Prairie View has achieved its goal of raising the 
average of 10 acceptances per year to 20 per year over the five years of IICOP suppoit. A total of 30 
students were admitted to health professions schools for the fall of 1989. 

This session focused on Prairie View's success in organizing 1 1 COP as a health professions 
pipeline for Black Americans beginning in high school and continuing to medical and dental school 
admission. 

Integrating Strategic Planning and Minority Uccrnitment 

Presenters: Felix A. Zamora, Yvonne Robinson, and Gloria Dean 
Easifield College 

In May 1989, the Dallas County Comnuinity College Distiitt adapted a .stiategic plan that 
includes dramatic new goals foi minority student lecruitment anvl impiovcvl si .lent academic success. 
Three years before, Eastfield College had started its own efforts to impiove mi. jiity college going lates 
through its Perseverance, Excellence and Persistence program (PEP). This project has now been 
integrated into the district's multicultural master plan. The plan repiesents the distiict s commitment to 
encourage faculty, students, and staff to consider cultural diversity a resouice rathei than a pioblem am! 
to learn new skills to prepare students foi a new and complex society. This discussion was on the 
formation and orientation of the committee, development and publication of a college wide siiategy '90 
91, and implementation of the plan. 

Minority Student Retention: New Direction for n New Decade 

Presenter: Kevin R. Carreathers 
Texas A&M University 

As our colleges and univeisities become incicasingly diveise because of dcmogiaphic changes and 
our commitment to recruit more ethnic minority students, we must institute more effective 
multicultuial programs and retention stiategies. Much rcseaich on minority student letention has been 
completed and validated as leliable. Ilowcvci, these findings have been diiected by university ;)eisonnel 
who work specifically with ethnic minority students. 

This presentation provided practical and easy ways to oigani/e culturally ictevant and specific 
retention programs acioss the campus. The session ec|uipped anyone, from the novice to the expert, 
with successful tactics applicable to any campus. Some topics discussed were: 

• Evaluation of cultural diversity; 



importance ot inc'tiJing majoiit> populations in minoiitv IohimiI ictcntion activities, aii.l 
Understanding ind appreciating cultural pluralism. 

Th'^ North Texas Communiversity Connection: Strengthening 
Student Recruitment und Retention Programs as a 
Result of the To as Educational Opportunity Plan 



Presenters: William G. Sawyer, Harold Bell, and Gloria Contreras 
University of North Texas 

The University of North Texas respondc * to the challenge of the Texas Educational Oppoitunit) 
Plan foi Higher Education b> improving and expanding its minority student leciuitmeni and letention 
progiams. The university was already engaged in a year long study of retention issues and was well 
prepared to respond to the staters mandate for a five-year educational opportunity plan. 

This session dealt with the variety of UNT*s student support services. Paiticipants learned about 
valuable models foi minoiity recruitment and retention. Foi example, the NT Connection, a peei 
assistance piogiam, provides new fieshman and special admission and tian.sfei students a peei sponsoi 
to provide them valuable information on the univeisity and personal support. The successful 
implementation oi" the mentor component of the NT Connection, which matches faculty and staff with 
minoiity students, was also discussed. New student seivice initiatives include community college 
outreach efforts, giaduate lecruitmcnt, and adopt a school measures «s well as cultuial piograms, such 
as Black Awareness Month, Hispanic Celebiacion, the minority student caucus, and the faculty, staff, 
and the student intercultural services award. 



Presenter: Patricia Williams 
Texas Southern Univeisity 

Linguistic sjbcultuies influence the success patterns, piocesses and proceduies of any thiiving 
and progressive system. Universities aim to tiain skillfully enter pi ising indi\iduals who can make 
Significant contributions to society. Unfortunately, an impoitant segment of the piofessional population 
iii Ameiica is ciitically underused in this quest due to thci' underdeveloped communication skills. 

Minority professionals comprise the hulk of this group. Theii ability to succeed in theii 
professions depends upon their assimilation into the "influential linguistic subculture." I'his session 
covered fostering theii self-esteem, building theii knowledge levels, expanding theii cultuial 
understanding; and increasing their intellectual capabilities. 



Presenters: Eloise Hajek and Mike Khirallah 
Brookhaven College 

The amnesty piogram is a result of the 'mmigration Reform and Contiol Act of 1986. The IRCA 
provides undocumented residents the opportunity to obtain peimanent legal status by passing a test at 
the Immigration and Naturalisation Seivice or by showing proof of their attendance at an approved 64 
hour course in Engli.>h and citizenship. Since October 1987, Brookhaven College has served more than 
2,000 students in its amnesty course. We have discoveied that approximately 75 percent of students 
enrolled in an amnesty class want to pursue theii education beyond the lequiiements lequired for 
obtaining their citizenship. We have lesponded to this by providing them with sudent services that will 
help them achieve their goals. 



Assimilation of the Minority Professional into the 
Influential Linguistic Subculture 



Profile of an Amnesty Program: A Bridge to Future 
Education for Minority Students 
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These students receive literacy screening assessment. Afterwards, they are placed in the 
appropriate English and citizenship classes, and we continue to monitor their interest in future 
educational opportunities thiough instiuttois interested in cieatingan educational bridge to academic 
programs. W»' also piovide students the oppoitunit^ to heai lectures on careei planning and take hands- 
on tours of academic piograms led by formei amnesty students who have enrolled in academic 
programs at the college. 

Participants were informed about the majoi aspects of this amnesty educational bridge progiam, 
including community outreach, orientation, and academic advising. 

An Agenda for the I990's to Recruit More Minorkies into Teacher Education 

Presenters: Leslie lluling-Austin, Jim Chapman, and Blva Laurel 
Southwest Texas State University and Edinburg 
Consolidated Independent School District 

Since spring 1988, the Texas Education Agenc> has funded a pioject to increase the number of 
minorities entering teacher education progiams and to assist minority educators through their first year 
of teaching in the areas of critical shortages. Another goal is a long-term incentive plan «o retain a 
substantial minority teaching force. Overall, 14 instii.ifions have set up 20 separate projects known as 
the Teacher Education Recruitment and Retention Network. Southwest Texas State University 
coordinates the network. Recruitment of more minority teachers was the major focus of this session. 
The agenda for the network's spring 1990 forum on an ethnically diverse teaching pool for the state was 
also discussed. Participants worked in small groups to develop ideas to lefine the agenda for the forum 
and to become involved in the network's activities. 

3:15-5:00 p.m. 

Research Roundtable IV 

Topic I: Preventing Attrition of Minority Students in Nursing 

Presenters: Geneva Morris and Elizabeth Kelly 

The University of Texas Health Science Center-Mouston 

Participants learned about an attrition prevention model the nuisiiig program at the University of 
Texas Health Science Center developed. The program identified factors that predict miiiority student 
success in mastering a curriculum that demands high cognitive levels of application, analysis, synthesis, 
and evaluation. Attrition is a special concern because of the cuirent anil piedicted shortages in the 
nursing field. Minority attrition is even more critical for nursing in rc\.ih because demographic trends 
indicate a major shift towards a primarily Black and Hispanic popnialion. 

The study included biographical variables, such as age, gendci , ethnicity, marital status, financial 
need, pievious work experience, and others. Cognitive variables, such as the student's ability in English, 
mathematics, and the phy* ical and biological sciences, were also included. Thv* selection of these 
variables were determined fiom a review of the liteiatuie legaidiiig piedictois of student academic 
success. 

Analysis of the data revealed that pievious educational expeiieiicc, pievious work expeiience in a 
health related field, financial security, and the student's age weie the best piedictors of success in the 
nursing program. The study revealed that minority students were more often concrete learners, while 
the nursing curriculum lequiies that students also deal with abstract materials. The nursing program 
established a model of teaching and learning strategics to enable conciete leaineis to mastei the nursing 
curriculum established. 
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Topic 11: Recruitment and Retention of Minorities to Medicine 



Presenters: Kae Hentges and James A. Chappell 
Texas Tech University School of Medicine 

The Advantage in Mediuil School progiam (AIMS) is a unique rcLiuitment and retention model 
which can be replicated at other medical school:, in the state. The AIMS prog».mi students participate in 
a series of skills seminars and arc assigned to faculty mentors. In addition, AIMS succeeds because. 

• AIMS students take a less demanding first year load and progressively accelerate their 
program until they are on par with others as they enter the clinical rotations; 

• AIMS students must meet the same performance standards required of all medical 
students; 

• Students ant integrated into their peer group; 

• Student costs are minimized; 

Costs to the institution are nominal since the piogiam iu|Uiies uiil> a part time supervisor 
and a tutor; and 

• Costs to the stale are reduced because inieiveiuion sliatrt^iLs keep stuilcnts from repealing 
a full year of medical school. 

The presentation examined implementation of innovative and lo'^ eost puigiams to ineiease the 
participation of minorities in the medical profession. 

Concurrent Sessions 

Friends of the University: Program to Orient Junior High and 
High School Students to the University 

Presenter: Roland Vela 
University of North Texas 

Friends of the Univeisity grev^ out of a Septembei 1989 Lonfeiente hosted b> the univeisit> on 
the future educational needs of Hispanic public school students. Membeis known as 'fiicnds" intioduec 
Hispanic students to the uniwisity s lesourecs to encourage theii futuie enrollment. "Cunti ibutois*' 
donate money to the organi^allon. "Sponsors" are corporations that piovide students summer 
employment oi scholaiships. The discussion focused on the steps to oigani/e such a pioject and its 
expected outcomes. 

How Many Dropouts Are There? Issues and Solutions for 
the Identification and Counting of Community College and Four- Year College Students 

Presenters: Adrianne Bonham and Barbara Stone 
Texas A&M University 

The effectiveness of retention efloits is difficult to determine without knowing how many 
students would olheiwise diop out. Yet fc*^, if *m>, Texas inbtilulions gathei such infoimation, and no 
statewide figures are available. 

While LONESTAR is a major advance in Hacking individual college students, it will not piovide 
timely information to differentiate tiue dropouts fiom those who meiel) inteirupl then college caiecis 
and return later. A system that provides a more accurate dropout picture rs neccssaiy, especially for 
community colleges where student course loads var> considerably and not all students arc em oiled to 
complete a specific piugram of study. Such a system could point out specific weaknesses in oui effoits 
to understand the level of the college diopout pioblem. It could give us a realistic basis for measuring 
the effectiveness of specific retention plans. This presentation 'explored ideas for gathering better 
dropout data based on research. 
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The Emerging Scholars Program: A Freshman Year Calculus Project 



Presenter: Jacqueline McCaffrey 
The University of Texas at Austin 

The Emerging Scholars Progiani (ESP)» a joint project of the Depaitnienl of Malhemalics and 
the Office of the Dean, College of Natural Sciences, is a challenging freshman year calculus program 
aimed at increasing the number of ethnic minoiities and women who excel in calculus and successfully 
complete math-related degrees at the University of Texas at Austin. The program, which started as a 
small pilot project in the fall 1988, emphasises faculty involvenicni, collaborative learning, and s^^.^^i 
group teaehing methods in an ethnically- and gender-balanced classroom. 

The program is an adaptation of the Professional Development Program Mathematics Workshops 
at the University of California-Berkeley. Like the Berkeley work:,hops, it differs in several ways from 
more tiaditional piogiams .sei ving minority students. For example, ESP is a faculty sponsoieJ initiative, 
a product of faculty interest and of faculty commitment. In addition, students invited to participate in 
the program are asked to work hardei than othe» students and meet higher expectations. Ralhei than 
being told that they need special help. Emerging Scholars are asked to do more sophisticated 
mathematics and are challenged to excel on calculus exams. 

All students in the program Black, While, Hispanic, male and female • have responded to the 
challenge. In the pilot project, the Emerging Scholars consistently outperformed non-ESP students on 
calculus exams, and appioximately 80 percent made final grades of A or B in freshman calculus. Now m 
its second year, the program continues to produce startling results, l-all *89 students in first semester 
calculus earned grades nearly two full grade points above class averag:s. The presentation described the 
Emerging Scholars classroom, student selection, and results from the most recent ESP classes. 

The Role, Responsibilities and Rewards of Texas' Kducaliona! 
Opportunity Planning Advisory Councils 

Presenter: Jacqueline E. Woods 

Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges 

The concept of ^'shared governance** means that several levels of individuals and groups 
successfully exercise authority over colleges and universities. rhe>e gioups include the major governmg 
body of the insiituiic, ihe board of trustees, the chief executive officer, various cjuasi-governing groups, 
and program advisory groups. Assuring that each body is effective and consultative lequires a clear 
understanding of ll e responsibilities of each. 

This presentation focused on the specific characteristics of unincorpoiated advisory groups. 

• Identification of the types of advisory groups in higher education; 

• Statement of mission and purpose; 

• Relationship with the governing board and CEO; 

• Membership composition; 

• Guidelines for the structure of the group; 

• Staff leadership responsibilities; 

• Development of bylaws; and 

• Indicators of good organizational structure of advisory groups. 

Participants heard how these ideas apply to the slate's liigliei education oppoilunity pli:n. 

A 'Hirec-facelcd Krtshman Program that Works and 
Four-Year Degree, Four- Year College: Kxpecialions and Reality 

Presenters: Sylvia P. Bowman» Ruth Sherman, and Ronald Kellcy 
University of Houston-Downtown 
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The University of Houston Downtown *s specie! services program has cut auiition rates among 
525 low income, first generation freshmen, of whom 80 percent are mmoiiiy paiiitiponts, to less than 
25 percent. Freshmen normally drop out at a rate of 60 to 70 percent. This pieseniaiiun explained the 
freshmen retention approach at UH*Downtown. 

The institution's retention techniques are based on several dropout studies which identified three 
factors that cause student attrition, lack of integration into the institution, inadequate basic skills in 
mathematics and writing, and lack of proper academic advice and counseling. 

The special services program has responded to each of these factors. Fiist, integration into the 
institution is ensured by introducing students to all the university services, providing peei inteiaction, 
and instructing students in their responsibilities and rights as students. Second, intensive tutoiials are 
available to them until they pass critical examinations, in mathematics and writing. Peer tutors are also 
hired and trained. Third, academic advising and counseling staff cl >sely track the students, referring 
them for special counseling if academic or other problems emerge. 

Meeting the Challenge: Leadership Development for Minorhy Students 

Presenters: LaV .;lle Hendricks and Kelsel Thompson 
Bast Texas State University 

The presentation dealt with a minority student Ictidership program that addiesses the need foi 
minority role models on college campuses. The program covers proper funding for niinoiity 
organizations, providing minority students with Icadeiship respunsibililies, meeting cuiriLuKit LunLciiih 
of minority students, and exploring the natuie of a multicultural center on campus. 

Minority Schoiars Program and Minority Scholars institute 

Presenters: Dana L. Chappel, l,ori Cardenas, Jeanne Uierson and William Peny 
Texas A&M University and Lunar University 

The Minority Scholars Piogiam at Texas AAiM Univcisil> is pioviilnii;, lit niiiiuiity students the 
opportunity to enter careers in science and engineering by providing: 

• Research seminars for sophomores; 

• Research projects for juniors and seiiiors; and 

• Summer employment. 

The MSP staff discussed the details of the piogram and presented piutiles uf the studciUs and 
faculty involved. 

Lamar University Beaumont developed the Minority Scholars Institute to give high achieving 
Afiican American, Hispanic, Asian, and Native Americ^m high school seniois new educational, Lultuial, 
and developmental experiences. Students accepted into the institute must meet sevcial rci|uiieiaients, 
including a cumulative grade average of 86 or better. 

University instructors offer challenging courses, and extia curriculai activities piovidc personal 
enrichment opportunities during the foui week summei residential piugiam. The college strives to 
maintain close contact with paiticipants for the next five years to give them cutitinuuus citwuuiagcntcnt, 
involve them as role models in subsequent institutes, and montloi their educational and pcisonal 
progress for data to shape the institute's policies and goals. 

Research shoves that 99 percent of the program's 1988 class aie pursuing postsecondaiy 
education. Other institutions can develop similar programs to cncuuiage tiilcntcd niinuiity stuJ'.uts tu 
become successful students and professionals. 

Addressing Minority Opportunities in Vocational Kducation 

Presenter.s: Raul Ramirez and Robert Mai tin 
El Paso Community College 
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This presentation covered a research project by the El Paso (\nunuMUly College to strengthen 
vocational educational opportunities for minorities in the siaie. ProhIclu^ tlut cause minorities to 
dropout of these programs were identified and recommendations <c Lhmgc this pattern were provided. 
The project design is based on research methods thai were pilot-icsietL v iliilaied, and modified. 
Comprehensive statewide surveys were conducted in l-ebru«ny «uk! M«utli Um) .md the rebulis analyzed 
in May 1990. The research team interviewed minoiily «,tudentj> ideniifiul by tliu hui vey instiument as 
poienlial dropouts. 

A report on the survey will be submiiled to the project advisoiy committee cUid a position paper 
will be written with the advice of experienced vocational educators in the state. As a follow-up, a 
workshop to formulate policies to improve the delivery of vocational education will be held. The results 
of the workshop will be submitted lo the Coordinating Board. 

TEXXANS: A Journey Toward Increased 
Cultural Uiiuci-standing and Cooperation 

Presenters: Phi! Burdine, Judith Henry. Marlene Hernandez. Ross Crabtree. Rodney Markham. Paul 
Wyatt. and Abe Ramirez 
Texas Tech University 

The TEXXANS movement, which was initiated by students, addresses Section A of the Texas 
Educational Opportunity Plan for Higher Education. Section A commits universities to increase the 
numbers of mi»;ority college graduates by providing "counseling, advisement, mentoring, or other 
student ser* programs that create an hospitable environment and encourage success." 

Tbi p-e'-^intation introduced participants to TEXXANS' approach to involve more minority 
students \p ;ne mainstream of campus student governance. It provided: 
Goals and objectives, including future direction; 

♦ Historical perspective on student governance at Texas Tech; 

♦ Personal insights on the establishment of TEXXANS; 

♦ Administrative and student organization concerns about TEXXANS; and 

♦ Adaptation of TEXXANS to other institutions. 

Tending to the Pipeline of Future Minority Scholars 

Presenters: Sarita E. Brown and Samuel L. Moore 
The University of Texas at Austin 

The Graduate Opportunity Program (GOP) is the minority affairs division of the Office of 
Graduate Studies at the University of Texas at Austin. For 12 years, the program has strived to increase 
the enrollment and retention of underrepresented ethnic minority groups in graduate school at the 
university. The target populations for the recruitment plan primarily include Mexican American and 
Black applicants and Puerto Rican and American Indian applicants to a lesser degree. 

The program has developed a successful, multi-faceted recruitment and retention plan. This 
session addressed the macro picture - the nationwide underrepresentation of minority faculty - on a 
micro basis. Efforts to expand the pipeline f.om increasing the applicant pool to graduate school to 
placing graduates were discussed. It demonstrated how a small unit can address underrepresentation of 
minority faculty. 

7:30 p.ir.. 
General Session 

Note: The fifth annual Hr^rry S. Truman I-ecture was delivered by Manuel J. Justiz and was 
published in the April/May 1990 edition of the AAOC Journal. The lecture was presented at the 
National Archives in Washington, D.C. at the opening of National Community College Month. It is 



icprinlcd in full here lo leflccl the themes that I )i. J usliz considers lo be ciilieally imporlanl. Dr. Jusliz 
is dean of the College of GJucalion at the UniverMly of Texa^ at Austin and A. M. Aikin Regents Chair 
in l:duealion Leadership. We gratefully acknowledge his permission to reprint the lecture. 

Fulfilling the Educational Promise of a Changing Nation 

The American experience reminds us that two fundamental piinciples have guided our history: 
the premise that wc are a democracy of all of the people; and the practice guarding that principle - 
that whenever obstacles to democracy have presented themselves, we have worked diligently and with 
great success to eliminate them. Americans have worked with a determined spirit to broaden the bases 
of democracy in society, in the workplace, in politics, and in education. But at times, our consciousness 
has had to be aroused in order to recognize the dilemmas that prevent and limit personal liberty and 
freedom. 

The crises of the 1990s arc ones that once again challenge us to act positively and swiftly to 
mamtain our avowed mission of biinging all the people not only the promise of freedom, but also the 
practice of freedom. We recall that without freedom, mankind's voice is lost, and chaos, disharmony, 
and dysfunction of systems result. What better lesson has jarred our reaffirmation of the principles of 
freedom than the international attention to human rights? Today in Eastern Europe the principles of 
democracy and egalitarianism, which have always guided Americans, have been reawakened and 
rekindled as a people's movement has virtually toppled communism and brought a dead end to the cold 
war. Democracy and freedom have won! 

Community Colleges: Vehicles for Educational Promise 

Bat to protect our democracy and preserve our freedom we must reawaken and rekindle our 
drive to further democracy in our own country and among our own citizens. That the vehicle to 
accomplish this drive is education should come as no surprise, and that it is the American community, 
technical, and junior college that should shoulder the first wave for renewed democracy is a basic 
requirement. 

Although the junior college has its origins in the first half of the 20lh century, it was not until 
the latter 1940s that the idea of the community college was born. Then, and through Presidential 
leadership, the Truman Commission applied the principles of egalitarianism to education. For the first 
lime in our history, all the people were enfranchised to be educated. We might say that the building 
premise of community college education is the democratization of highei eduv,ation, il is providing all 
people, within their own community, access to education beyond high schouL Today there are more 
than 1,200 community colleges dedicated ostensibly, to the mission nf piovidiiig opportunity foi higher 
education to all the people. The community colleges of Ameiica biing the idea of serving the "public 
good*' to reality - community colleges are dedicated to educating eviiyoiic. icgaidless of background, 
skills, handicap, gender, culture, or econoniic status. They promise uliuatuiiial opportunity. 

But let us be honest - like all promises and good intentions, the pii)iiiises and intent of 
egalitarianism and of democratizing education have been difficult lo produce. 

• It IS true that community colleges are an inlegial pait of the Ainciican education system, 
but it is not true that all the people are being educateiL 

• It is true that opportunities ^xist for higher education, hut it is imt line that those 
opportunities exist for all segments of our society. 

• It IS true that access is available to anyone to attend oui colleges, but it is not tiue that the 
open door is really open to everyone. 

What began as a movement to bieak du/^n bariiers to education has become a movement that, 
insidiously enough, has not always been on guard against the resurrection uf those same obstacles and 
barriers to education. Our lesponsihility is to discovei those barriers, to leduce or eliminate them, and 
to make good on the promise of American higher education for all the people. We must transform the 
needs of students and potential students into the goals of modern educational reform. 
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In this benchmark decade, we must focus on crises that stem from demographic change and 
diminish educational opportunity for particular groups. We must work to examine our educational 
needs by reviewing the commitments and goals necessary to provide educational opportunity. 

The Issues Arising from Demographic Changes 

\merica is no stranger to demographic changes and. as an open- access nation, its ethnic and 
minority populations are rapidly increasing. We must remember that foi minoiities. community colleges 
represent their first higher education experience. Community colleges provide opportunities to fulfill 
the dreams embedded in our national values and identity. As educators, cm. ie.spon.sibilities demand 
from us that we not forego the promises of egalitarianism and deniociati/alioii of c-ducaiion. As 
dramatic shifts occur in our demography, we must give greater attention to .soundness in our 
educational systems: demographic changes do affect the educational .sy.steni; the rapid growth of 
minorities in the youth cohort population does substantially impact cdmalioii at all levels; and 
population trends do demand new services from all our institutions. We cannot ignore these facts 

Why are changing demographics an explosive issue for higher education? It is because colleges 
have not met their responsibilities to minorities whether as sludent.s. a.s faculty, oi .is administrators- 
their representation as students, as faculty, and as administiatoi^ does not begin to lellect nuinheis ' 
comparable to their representation in society. Minorities in the pipeline, at the threshold of entry into 
careers, being trained to take over positions of authority and leadership, aie few in number, and lather 
than growing in proportion to their population statistics, we have seen only decline in this pipeline of 
awaited expectancies. In a report of the Education Commission of the .States we learned that "progress 
toward full participation of minorities in higher education has become distiessingly stalled" ( 1986 p I)- 
perhaps we should go a step further and report that our data indicate that we are more than stalled We' 
are going backward. Decreasing participation only means that the pipeline of expectations has become a 
dry pipeline. 

Facing the Realities of a Dry Pipeline 

The arguments that concern us are not ones that jab at our moral conscience or even ones that 
emerge from our interest in what is equitable; rather, we must argue for our own self-interest and 
recognize that it is within the framework of our self-interest that we aie most inclined to act We must 
argue for policy changes not only on the basis of what is morally right, but also because our personal 
future and the well-being of our nation depend on these changes. One need only ask a single question 
about one's future, such as: Where will the money for social security retirement come from'' to zero in 
on the consequences and considerations of a future work force who may not be able to contribute to 
social security. Consider that by the year 1992 it will take three workers to support each retiree and 
one of the three will be either Black of Hispanic (llodgkinson. 1985). If we want to continue to' count 
on retirement benefits, we must pay attention to immediate realities. If a third of our nation is 
undereducated and also underrepesented in present educational institutions, then we may reason that 
this group cannot contribute to our future security and well-being. I need not leinind any person who 
thmks about his or her own future that a leciproca! dependency on lutuie generations exists - what we 
do today affects what others do after us. We cannot afford do disenfranchise the very people who will 
represent a large portion of the "contributors" to our retirement. 

Protecting self-interest, national security, and our ability to compete in the world marketplace 

onon^u"'.'? c"' ^'"""'"^ ""'"""'y ' wlu'^i'li""- Between 1990 and the year 

2U2U the U. S. populauon is expected to grow from 242 million to 26i million (I lodgkinson 1985) 
Census projections tell us that the minority population will grow fiom a present one-fifth of the tola! 
population to over one-third of the population of the United State.s. We will change from a nation of 
14.6 million Hispanics and 26.5 million Blacks to a nation whose population will be comprised of 47 
million Hispanics and 44 million Blacks in just 30 years. Yet we also know fewer minorities are 
completing college than ever before (Wilson and Justiz, 1988). According to a recent American Council 
on Education report, college participation rates for lower- and middle-income Blacks and Hispanics 
continue to decline: participation for Blacks went from 39 percent in 1976 to 30 percent in 1988" the 
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daia for Hispanics demonsiraied an even more dramatic decline, from 50 percent in 1976 to 35 percent 
in 1988 (American Council on Education, 1989). 

Challenging Education Participation and Success Rates 

We note with alarm that the decade of the 1980s demonstrated only decline for lilacks and 
Hispanics entering and/or completing college. These declines demonstrate a rising crisis of both our 
social and educational systems which, if left unchallenged or unsolved, will increase both personal loss 
and national loss m an ever-expanding world. If education is not properly used to support our growing 
minority populations, we can predict a domino affect of falling expectations and failing hegemony; 
deficits from so substantial a part of our soJety affect all of us, whether we measure that loss as 
reduced income going to social security payments or a reduced ability to compete in a world 
marketplace. We must pay particular attention to data that demonstrate an overall rise :n college 
enrollment and ask who is benefiting from these increases. If only certain groups continue to show 
declines when overall growth is occuriing, we can be certain that real piohlems exist. We find evidence 
of these problems in almost every aspect of college life, including enrollments, degrees earned, and 
faculty and administrative representation. 

From 1971 to 1981, overall college enrollment decreased for Blacks and Hispanics. By 1 Jhh, ID 
percent of Anglos over age 25 had completed foui or more years of college, as compared to 10.9 
percent for Blacks and 8.4 percent for Hispanics (Wilson and Melendez, 1985). Together, all minority 
groups earned only 1 1.7 percent of baccalaureate degrees. It should be noted that in 1985 half ol all 
Hispanic and American Indian students and 4.3 percent of all Black students attended community 
colleges (Wilson and Melendez, 1985). 

Between 1975 and 1985, the number of minorities earning graduate degrees declined for all 
groups (Wilson and Justiz, 1988). In 1985 minorities earned 10.4 percent of master's degrees, 9.5 
percent of doctorates, and 9.8 percent of first professicTia! degrees. 

In 1985, 9.6 percent of all full-time faculty were minorities, and most of these taught at 
historically Black institutions (Commission on Minority Participation in Education and American Life, 
1988) Figures from 1985 also indicated that 93 percent of college presidents were Anglo, 5 percent 
were Black, and 1.8 percent were Hispanic. More than half of the 100 Black college presidents head 
historically Black institutions, while only 2 percent head predominately Anglo institutions. Half of all 
Hispanic college presidents aie community college presidents (Mooney, 1988). It is clear that 
administrative leadership, in a time of rapid change in this nation's educational system, is a vital 
element in focusing the vision and mission of our colleges; clearly these positions must be more and 
more filled by minority applicanu. Clearly, we are suggesting selection of faculty and administration 
based, not on sameness, but on diversity and on equivalent representation. Our goal should be one of 
achieving excellence and fostering leadership through diversity. 

Challenging Other Institutions - Business and Politics 

But It is not only statistics about college inequities that we must examine we must also examine 
the role and position of Hispanics and Blacks in oui economy, in business, and in leadership roles to be 
reminded that underrepresentation is a much largei issue in our society than one limited to education 
If we stress education as a vehicle for advancement, we must also raise our voices to point out the 
necessity of greater representation of minorities in positions of leadership in the business place and in 
local, state, and national elected offices. We note that projections for the oconomy also point out the 
necessity for a college education, by 1995 about 20 percent of all available job openings will require 
four or more years of college. This figure represenu an increase of 16 percent fiom 1984. Of those 
positions that are newly created, the number requiring baccalaureate degiers will lise by 45 percent, 
which is a three-fold increase fiom the previiiusly piedicted 15 peitcnt li.st in new positions generally 
In sum, the greatest economic danger this nation faces for the futuie is niH tli.it of an oversupply of 
college'graduates, but rather a bottleneck in economic growth due to a slioit.!ge of versatile, well-trained 
workers (State Higher Education Executive Officers, Task Foite on MiiH.iity Student Achievement, 
1987). 
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Minorities are also suffering economic handicaps. Annual income for young Black males fell by 
50 percent from 1973 to 1986. For example, in 1986. 30 percent of Blacks had incomes below the 
poverty level, with 40 percent of Black families earning less than SI5.000 per year. Unemployment for 
Blacks was at 14.5 percent and at 10.6 percent for Mispanics. compared to 6 percent for Anglos 
(Commission of Minority Participation in Education and American Life. 1988). 

Minorities as business leaders, while enjoying a brief rise in the 1980s, are suffering setbacks in 
the piesent time, as are their businesses. Even with the opening of more global markets, opportunities 
for integrating the skills and language capabilities of minorities have not been utilized and. perhaps, not 
even realized. Minorities continue to meet with abridged opportunities in the business world, business 
statistics in the executive, administrative, and managerial occupational category indicate Blacks and 
Ilispanics comprise 6 percent and 3.5 percent, respectively, of the total number of positions available. 

One answer lies in the concept of developing leadership - leadership whose vi«ion and strategic^* 
match the demands of future needs of all members of society. No less a great teacher than .Socrates 
reminds us that education is an endeavoi that trains future leaders. Education, therefore, must be the 
critical link to foster and prepare minorities foi leadership roles in education, busiaiss. politics, and 
public service. The future of our nation depends on it. and community colleges have a particularly 
strong leadership role to play in ensuring that quality education is provided for the minority cohort. 



If we asked the question. Who leally attends community colleges?, we might be a little surprised 
at the answer. In 1985 community colleges eniollcd more undeigiaduates than did senioi institutions, of 
the Z.3 million first time freshmen eniolled in higher education, 51 peicent weie enrolled in tvo-year 
mstitutions. Minorities represented 21 percent of the student population. But \vhile national c a leveal 
one set of statistics foi incoming college students as a whole, the pictuie foi ininoiity populations 
specifically is unique, minorities aie more likely to attend two-yeai ciilleges than aie Anglos. In the fall 
of 1984. 54 percent of all Hispanics attending college attended coniniiiiiity oi junior colleges, as did 54 
peicent of American Indians and approximately 43 peicent of Blacks ((.'oinnumity College Fact Book. 



While moie freshmen attend coiniuunity colleges, and mine I'icshntcti aic inembeis of minority 
gioups. they do not have expectations of college completion. Comniiinity ciilkges must do a hitlter job 
of encouraging and letaining oui nontraditional students. Community colleges must focus on 
articulation as a concept m an educational continuum begiiiiitng with the high school, developing in the 
community college, and culminating in university and graduate institutions, they must build an 
institutional climate that must woik to intcguite community and cultuial ticeds into the cuiiiculum and 
development of colleges^ they must piovide assessment that not only measuies academic achievement 
and quality, but also produces feedback and comprehensive profiles that facilitate students* progress, 
and they must promote the need for financial aid to all sectors, public and piivate. and help recognize 
that education is a wise investment for the future of this nation. 



Articulation goes beyond making agi cements with other institutions. Its key is the cxpiession of 
those agreements in ways students can conipiehend. Articulation agreements must be well defined 
among high schools, community colleges, and uppei di'.ision institutions. Com...unicatiiin is essential. 
Community colleges piesent an impoitant linkage with senior institutions. It is vital that all institutions 
face the responsibility of coordinated articulation progiams facilitating transfer services. Crucial is 
mutual respect foi the mission and functions of community colleges and senior colleges a r« J jniveisities. 

Upper division institutions must shaie responsibilities with high schools and community colleges 
in providing the leadership that facilitates smooth transition, reminds faculty and staff of their 
responsibilities to help students better undeistand the tranbfcr process, and upgrades and commits 
rcsouices to academic <idvisement. tutoiing. «iiid suppoit sei vices. Aiticulatton agi cements and piogiams 
should emphasize atti acting mnioiities. facilitating them thiough the pipeline, and increasing not OK\y 
theii successful tran.Nlei lates. but also theii letention lates leading to haccalauieate degiees. 
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Estublishing Institutional Climnte 



Institutional climate also means involving students in the lc«uiiiMg piuicss that establishes a 
community of learners. College personnel must instill in students the ului that a tomnuinity college 
experience goes beyond the classroom setting and the college curriculum. 

Institutional climate nuist value good teaching. Conuuitnient to tmhmg excellence and 
effectiveness must emanate fiom the leadership of institutions, and thtii positive messages should l)e 
relayed to both faculty and students. All this fuither engages the student in the puisuit of knowledge, in 
the reconciliation of diffeienLCS, and in the formation of new opinions and views that help stimulate 
additional thinking towaid formulating and adopting values that meet individual needs and address 
societal problems. 

Commitments must be made to encouiage faculty and administiativc lole models and mentors 
for students, including minoiity lole models, creating an environment that involves peei and parental 
suppoit, to St engihen counseling support, to provide lemedial education with academic tutoring, and to 
create a sense of belonging for students. 

Currently, insti.utional climates do not facilitate retention rates for minoiity students and many 
limes interfere >ith llieh academic and personal development. Emphasis must be placed on academic 
standards, entrance and exit lequiiements, and well defined transfer requirements. Stiiving toward 
greater consistency in effective teaching is essential with ongoing follow up feedback to students letting 
them know of their academic progress. 

Assessment 

Responding to accu.sations of mediociity, highei education instituted new assessment piograms 
and techniques. These tools were meant to imp!ovc teaching and to ensure accountability, yet, when 
assessment piogiams and techniques become haiiieis to minoiity access to highei education, wc must 
evaluate the utility of such tooLs. For example, assessment can measure academic achievement foi 
teachet ceitificatioti ptogiams, but when assessment is used tu diminish the pool of qualified iiistiuctois 
in the schools, wc nui.st question just what assessment leall) means, if it is nothing ntoic than a pioccss 
used foi selection of teachei candidates based on tiaditional staiulaids of ".sameness," then it must be 
re-examined (Justiz and Kameen, 1988). 

Financial Aid 

Education icpiesents am cnoimous investment not only foi the individual, hut al.so foi all sectois 
of this nation. Rising costs of a college education compounded by icductions in fedeial and state 
support for student financial aid have created significant pioblems foi minoi ities and othti low income 
students. Since current levels of subsidized loans and grants are not giowing significantly to keep pate 
with rising costs of college, minorities and other low income families find college expen.ses 
extraordinary, resulting in many students not choosing to go to college. With financial aid m the form 
of grants diminishing, and loans about the only remaining available form of financial aid. studies show 
low-income minorities are the least likely to boirow money to attend school (Atwell. 1987). 

Our obligation is to intervene and ensure that institutions of highei education woik with federal 
and state goveinments and with the piiv<itc sector to guarantee that educational aid is directed to where 
it is needed. Interventions can include emphasis on special scholarships, giants, low inteiest loans, and 
loan forgiveness piograms. The idea of low income, high risk students participating in woik-study 
programs must also be considered as a viable intervention. We must also simplify the application 
process for financial aid. 

Changes must occur in the way we look at investing in minorities. Our philosophy must be one 
that looks at financial aid programs in education as an investment in human rcsouices. We must 
recognize that a wise investment in oui public and the proper use of our resouicc will be eventual gains 
benefiting our society and the nation. 
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Making Good on Promises 



During my lenuic asdiieclor of ihc National Insliluie of LCducalion^ I appointed a national study 
group whose research and iccommcndations wcic iccoiileil in Invohemeni in Learning, Fhc 
recommendations set prioiities revolving aiound student involvement, leali/atiou of high expectations 
for both students and for the institution, and assessment and feedback. Building Conwwniiics (1988). 
the AACJC Commission on the Future of Community Colleges leport, offers recommendations aiound 
the inclusive theme of building communities^ it challenges us to look at the community of the 
classroom, the college, and the world as partnerships. These challenges also call for leadership, 
developed at all levels, that moves toward academic excellence and furthers lifelong learning. 

This nation has allowed us to pursue our dreams and the opportunity to achieve them. The spirit 
through which our great leaders forged a path foi democracy should be the same spiiit we apply to 
education. We must preserve the democratic ideals of enfranchisement and education for all the people. 
Not only do we have the technology, the resources, the ingenuity, and the leadership necessaiy to instill 
educational changes, we also are capable and willing to improve the existing problems. More 
importantly, we have the "people" who, provided with the opportunity, can take advantage of pursuing 
the dream. As H. G. Wells has reminded us, "Human history becomes more and more a lace between 
education and catastrophe." This nation is running such a race. Education remains the vehicle foi 
achieving the promises of American democracy and for preserving those ideals that make Ameiica 
great. The changes and services required by our changing demography and the participation of 
minorities will not be easy» but we should never lack the will to try. The veiy futuie of our nation 
depends on it: we must make good on our promises! 

Friday, April 6, 1990 

Conference Breakfast 

Equity and Excellence in Education: Today's Challenge for 
Building a Positive Future for African-Americans 

Speaker: Stephanie Robinson, Director, [Education and Career Development, 
National Urban League 

Texas ranked seventh in population grow-th during the 1980s. Accoiding to Bud Hodgkinson, in 
2010 Texas will rank second after California with a total of 5,418,000 minoiity students. The "Hudson 
Institute ^^'orkforce 2000" study indicates that the tJnited States woikfoice will inciease to 20 nnllion 
new employees, of whom 82 percent will be women, non White, anti innnigiants. Moieovei, job growth 
projections between 1987 and 2000 has been calculated at 16 pejcent. Dallas will double that peicenl 
with a job growth of 31 percent - the sixth highest in the country. 

In view of these data, Texas can contribute to a healthy national cunioiny by committing itself 

now to the future education of its expected five million minoiit>, ptii» il otiiei ilisenfiancnised 

students who will comprise the majority in your public schools. You sUmM nut ask how you will retain 
students in your institutions of higher education, but how yuu will "get'* stmlents into your colleges. 
Further, ask how we will work together to repaii the elementaiy to .seuimlaiv educational pipeline - 
from which many of our stutlents of color leave so early. 

Of the things that must be done, I consider these to be essential: 

• Create greater equity in access to knowledge and skills; 

• Eliminate academic tracking; 

• Include accurate and honest curricula about the history and cultuie of Afiican- Americans 
and other minorities; and 

• Improve teacher education. 

The issue remains who is taught what, by whom, and when? 1 lepeat. who is taught what, by 
whom, and when? We must ensure that students have access to a high quality of mstruction and 



challenging curricula lo be successful when ihe> aiiive at your campuses. Yet our eclucalional system is 
structured to sort and sift students into groups that aie expected to succeed and those that are not. 

Consider this scenario. A track coach identifies a group of students who will he trained to 
perform the high jump. I he standard measure of a successful level of performance is a seven -foot jump 
over the bar. The coach surveys the group and selects some students to receive training each day. These 
students are given the best equipment and provided with the best diets, role models and have 
knowledgeable, supportive coaches. Each day the students practice with the bai set at the seven-foot 
level and they are encouraged to set their expectations of thenibeives accoidingly. Tho^e who cannot 
reach the expected level practice at a lower level, but the \m is always moved toward the seven-foot 
goal. The coach believes these students can achieve the ultimate goal. 

The other group of students practices less frequently with inadequate ei|uipmeia. Their teachers 
are mexperienced but many are well intentioned. Moieovei, the bar is plated at five feet and is lowered 
if the students have trouble hurdling over it. Theii coaches think that by lowciiug the goal they are 
providing theii students with "success" experiences. Many of the students successfully jump over the 
five-foot bar, thereby pleasing themselves, their coaches and their paients. 

The day of the competition arrives and the bai is placed at sevrn IcU Un cvciybody. Ouc^s which 
group of students succeeds most often in clearing it? 

An academic version of this athletic scenario is acted out in om mJuu)Is each day. Students are 
piovided with different instiuction and diffeient course content. School officials, paients, and their 
communities also have diffeient sets of expectations. I lowevei , the "staiulaids" {like the seven -foot bar) 
are the same for everybody, and this is as it should be. Still, if the stai.daids aic the same, so should the 
expectations - and the preparation. Rut this is not the case. 

We say "all children can learn" but we really don't believe it, and we do not organize the 
learnmg environment as though we believe it. Oui belief in the egalitaiian assumption that aP children 
can learn flies in the face of the belief in the lugged individualism and Daiwinian survival of the fittest 
behavioi to which we have been conditioned, and v^hich our educational institutiuiis are patterned to 
accommodate. 

Unlike the Japanese school system, which is often presented to us as an exemplary .sy.stem. oui 
system is organized aiound the philosophy that some can learn and aie expected to achieve while others 
are not. These expectations are often played out along lacial lines. While the Japanese approach has 
problems which make me reject it as a model foi the United States, I believe its basic premise that hard 
work produces academic lesults piovides a sound vision foi oiganizing the learning enviionment and 
supporting students. 

So what do Ameiicans leain in school? One of the most stinging indie iments of the differences in 
course content vyjs contained in the leport A Nation at RisL The report examined the courses taken by 
high si:hool students bc;\v*'cr. 1964 and l%9 and concluded that the secondaiy school curricula had 
been diluted to the point that they no longei have a cential puipose foi educating students. The report 
noted that 25 percent of the ciedits earned by general track high school students are. physical and 
health education, work expeiicnce outside the school, lemedial English and mathematics, and personal 
seivice and developmental couises, such as tiaining foi adulthood and maiiiagc. In lesponse states ha** 
implemented more rigoious u)urse requiieinents and standaids foi graduation by 1986. 

The couise taking patterns of secondaiy students in the 1980s weie also analyzed in What 
Atncriains Sittdy, a report published by the Lducational Testing .Seivice. Reseaichers analyzed the 
transcripts of two million college bound seniois who took the SA T and filled out the student data 
questionnaire. Among the major findings were: 

• The giaduating class of 1987 took a laiger iuimbei of academic courses than ilid the class 
of 1982; 

• The percentage of students studying geometry rose by 15 points; and 

• The number of students taking pre-calculus doubled. 

The significant finding for our purposes is that, while the peicentage of Afiican Ameiican 
students completing mathematics and science courses increased in 1987, a laige enrollment gap 
continues to exist between them and their White counterparts. Kor example, the peicentage of White 
students enrolled in Algebra I is 87 percent, but African Americms account foi only 70 percent. 
Eniollment diffeiences lemain, with Whites at 56 peicent and Afiican Ameiicans at 40 peicent. While 
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fe>^ American siudenis lake calculus. Whiles still ouinumbei African Amcriuins with an enrollnieni al 
2.3 percent as compared to 1.4 percent. Disparities increase as the courses increase in difficulty. 

To restate my original question: Who is taught what, by whom and when? According to Linda 
Hammond, a professor of of education at Teachers College. Columbia UniNersii>, the availability of 
mathematics and science courses appears to be determined by school, race, and the socio-economic 
status of the student bod>. Poor, Black, and Hispanic schools lack laboMtorics and the skilled teachers 
to instruct students in these fields. Such resources are "allocated" to the .schools whose students are 
expected to succeed. She calls tins "curriculum rationing." Thus, a vicious c>cle reinforcing inadequacies 
ensues with students blamed foi not scoring well on standardized tests and not succeeding in college. 
Rcniemher the seven foot bar? Well, six out of ever> ten questions on the math section of the SAT are 
algebra related. African American students wlio liave only scaled tlu; academic five-foot bar due to low 
ex|)cClations and lack of course preparation cannot master ttie matli section of ttie SAT. 

This leads me to touch on the overall theme of your conference, multiculturalism. In America we 
have been subjected to the great cuiiiculum iobber>, which has deprived us of the oppoitunit> to learn 
about different peoples and respect their capabilities as individuals and gioups. A lecenl personal 
exchange with some legislators on this issue was instiuctive. One legislatoi noted that the curriculum 
didn't include the contiibutions of Blacks because the> had made none. He insisted that if they had 
contributed anything to society, he would have learned of them in school! 

We know that when people understand, appreciate, and respect cultural diversity, theii 
preconceived notions of the superiorit> of one culture over that of others can be changed. Likewise, 
students can be more "connected" to their studies if the curiiculum reflects a positive image of tiieii 
ethnic group. We know that learning takes place when information is contextualized. We know, foi 
instance, that Africans were mathematicians and discovered some of the theories on which the Greeks 
and Romans based their later work. We should ensure that students learn this truth, especially African- 
American students. To sa> that the contributions of !3lacks and other minoiities have been omitted from 
American history is to be charitable. It is more accurate to say that there have been conscious 
distortions of the facts. Recently, a respected public broadcasting station aired a series of programs on 
the evolution of surgery from a butchering process to a high tech miracle. The development of the 
process of typing and storing bbod was cited as a majoi facioi in the evolution. Yet the important 
contribution of Dr. Charles Drew was not even mentioned. 

Teachers cannot teach what they don't know. Teacher education must provide the range of 
pedagogical skill:; and information required to teach diverse student populations. Unfortunately, efforts 
to enrich the curriculum with this information are not fully supported. 

Tom Soble. commissioner of education for the state of New York is to lie commended for his 
mandate that the schools in New Yr^rk teach specifics about cultural diversit>. He is facing heavy fire 
from traditionalists who somehow see this as a threat to the American way. 

We said that the educational pipeline was ruptured and our students aie hemoirhaging from it. 
To fix the ruptured educational pipeline, we can infuse it with information that portrays ethnic 
minorities accurately. To fix the ruptured educational pipeline, the Texas State Legislature must 
successfully find a more equitable manner of financing education. To fix the ruptured educational 
pipeline, parents, higher education, business, industr>, and religious leaders must take responsibility for 
the problem, identify solutions, and negotiate acceptable educational objectives, timelines and measures 
of success. Based on the experience of Rochester. New York, the National Urban League received major 
funding to develop a program for five cities. The Uiban League launched a national education initiative 
to improve education for African-Americans. Oui 1 13 affiliates are implementing direct service and 
advocacy programs in parent education, guidance, counseling, and mentoring. More than .300,000 
parents and students have been involved in it. B> working with them, school superintendents and other 
community-based organizations, we are changing the wa> schools do busirj-is. We will publish a major 
study on tracking this fall and develop nuteiials foi parents and students to make informed decisions 
regarding course selection. We are also working with the College Boaid to Mifoim paients, students, and 
schools about the EO Project and have published a manual What Students A/u-</ tif Know. It is based on 
the College Board*s leport on what hij?li school graduates should know. 

Can we fix the ruptured educatic.;al pipeline? Yes, we can. The litciatuie is full of examples of 
excellence and equity. But they cost w) and require commitment. < ii%^*n (he demographics of the 
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school population, we do not a have choice. Educational excellence and equity do not have to be strange 
bedfellows — if we address the institutional racism which keeps them apart. 

I read your ambitious plan for equal educational opportunity. It will work to retain students once 
they arrive at your institutions. But I must end with my original questit .i: How will we get them to you? 
I challenge you, brothers and sisters in the struggle in higher education, to join in the movement to 
work with us to restructure the educational service delivery system to provide all students with the 
knowledge and skills they need to be successful. In the words of l* >e late Robert Kennedy: "When a 
Black person is denied because he is Black, in the fullness of time the White peison is denied because 
he is White," 

9:45-11:00 a,m. 
Research Roundtable V 
Topic 1: Developmental Education 

Presenter: Evelyn J. Posey 
University of Texas at El Paso 

The session examined the response of the University of Texas at El Paso to the new requirement 
that students pass the Texas Academic Skills Program (T,\SP). The institution has designed an 
innovative computer- based and faculty-supported program in its academic development center to help 
students pass the TASP examination and prepare foi university-level courses. Students also use other 
learning strategies, such as journal wiiting and small group collaboiation in developmental mathematics 
courses, to improve their academic skills. 

Regular interaction between the faculty and the learning center staff alsi) piomotes continuous 
a:>>essment of the program s effectiveness. In aJaition. the centei is dcveljpinu a testing, reporting, and 
evaluation instructional rtianagement system to improve the placement of students into the appropriate 
classes and give them access to other academic support icsourcea. 

Topic II: Multicultural Sensitivity 

Presenter: Benjamin Berry 
Prairie View A&M University 

A explanation of this topic appears in the session on "Piepaiiiig an Open Atmosphere for 
Minority Recruitnt»,nt and Retention,'' 

Who Was Martin Luther King 

Presenter: Bryan M, Bariow ill 
Del Mar College 

This was a presentation of a one-person play written as a tribute to the ^-icomplishments of 
Mai tin Luther King, the foremost leader of the civil rights movement in the United States. The piece 
deals with the culmination of King's efforts in leading the civil rights movement of the 1950s 60s, and 
for which he was nwaided the Nobel Pri^e for Peace in 1964. Characters include: King, Malcolm X, the 
noted Black Muslim leader, and an elderly Black man who relates King's life io a Black youngster, 

Hispanic Computer Communication Teaching and Reseai *hing Network 

Presenters: Armando Arias Jr, and Beryl Bellman 
Texas A&l University and California State University 
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Research suggests thai compultr based communicaiion is |>aiiiLuLiil> cffctiive foi cduuiling 
culturally and linguisiicailj diverse and other non-traJitionai college bluJeiUb. This panel JisLiibScd an 
ongoing experimental project in several multicultural institutions in the Southv^est and Mcmlo. The 
project shows the viability of computer technology for teaching these students. 

The six-year project, known as the Binational English and Spanish TelecominuniLations Netwoik 
(BESTNET), allows faculty to communicate with Hispanic students in Kingsville, Laiedo. Los Angeles, 
and Denver. Research has found that computei confeiencing woiks pariiculaily well foi Hispanic 
students because the instruction is self paced, students leceive immediate feedback about ihen eiiois, 
students ean ask questions in a more anon>mous setting, and tlie> can communicate ii. .Spanish oi 
English. Students using these .strategies do not suffer fiom picjudiccs expciienceil in the legulai 
classroom or from being placed in a competition based on physical appeaiance. Hie potential mipact of 
this research on a university's commitment to provide a sound education foi these students was also 
discussed. 

Engineering Multieullural Studies Program: A Model of Success 

Presenter: Edwin P. Gordon 
Cornell University 

According to a recent Department of Libor stud>. the iiumbei of Black Ameiicans in the wo.k 
force increased from approximately 8 million in 1965 to 12.4 million in 1985. The numbei of Hispanic 
workers nearly doubled between 1975 and 1985 from 4.2 million to 7.7 million. Demogiaplieis estimate 
that ethnic minorities will constitute one third of all new cntiaiits \n ilu- laboi force in next decade. This 
change '^\\\ likely transfer the values of the American vtorkplace because these new employees will bimg 
with Ihem diverse cultural beliefs and traditions. 

Therefore, students need to be exposed to the changes that they may encounter at theii jobs in 
the future. The College of Engineering at Cornell University has attempted to address the issue of 
cultural diversity in the American workplace b> establishing the Engineeiing Multicultural Studies 
Program (EMSP). The program encourages students to exploie and leain to be comfoi table with 
cultural differences at their jobs and determine a criteria for behavioi that is compatible with the values 
of a multicultural society. 

This session focused on the comprehensive nature of CMSP, and empliasi/.ed the univeisity's 
interdisciplinary seminar "Valuing Diversity in Industry." The impact of EMSP on student success ui 
industry and elsewheic and other aspects of creating such a progiam at othei institutions was also 
covered. 

Essentials for Creating an Knvironment to Secure 
a Multicultural Student Population 

Presenter: Maude E. Guilford 
Texas Southern Univeisity 

Predominately minority universities must carefully plan theii appuuidies foi seiviiig all students. 
They cannot assume one scheme will suffice. Personal expeiiencc iliiectiiig the atlmissioiis office at 
Texas Southern University has shown that student sei vices piogiaiiis must be coiicciiied with the 
cultural backgrounds of all students. Although leciuitment and letcntioii cffoits bliaie some 
characteristics, we must explore and find different techniques to seivc stmkiits fioiii distinct 
backgrounds. Research in the field supports this view. 

This session shared TSU's Office of Recruitment and Admission pLji to use multicultural 
techniques to improve its ability to recruit a multicultuial student population. Paiticipants weie 
provided information to plan such a goal and learned about the lesults o\ a I'SU .suivey loi designing 
an environment conducive for recruiting and retaining a divcise population. 
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Retention Through Video 



Presenters: Suzanne M. Fields and Sylvia Martinez 
Tarrant County Junior College, Northeast Campus 

Tarrant County Junior College, like many other institutions, has organized its retention efforts 
through v.'orkDhops, seminars, classes, and special speakers for faculty and students. But the office of 
counseling and testing at the northeast campus has experimented with other retention methods that may 
reach more students and faculty. Hoping to be as successful as Oprah Winfrey. Johnny Carson, and 
Arsenic Hall in communicating its message, the office has begun to use videotape lo leach students. 

The northeast campus of TCJC has produced a video on retention which provides faculty and 
staff the opportunity to hear students say what they expect and need to complete their education. 
Returning students seeking a better chance at a career later in life, handicapped students struggling to 
get a crack at a job in corporate America, and minority students who fee! isolated in a predominately 
White institution are represented in the video. 

The presentation focused on the production of the video and the value of using video technology 
to help students in the 'QOs. 
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Dennis E. Brown 
Division Chair-Communications 
El Paso Community College 
El Paso, TX 79998 

Sariia Brown 
Assistant Dean 

Graduate Opportunity Program 
University of Texas-Austin 
Austin, TX 78712 

Lori Cirdenas 
Program Coordinator 
Minority Scholars Program 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, TX 77843 



Frank Collea 

Director, Office of Research 

and Sponsored Programs 
California Slate University 
400 Golden Shore 
Long Beach, CA 90802 

Thelma Douglas 
Assistant Dean of Students 
University of Houston 
4800 Calhoun 
Houston, TX 770U4 

Edwin P. Goulon 
Assistant l>ireclor of Advising 
and Multicultural Studies 
167 Olin H:ill 
Cornell Univeisily 
Ithnai, NY 14853 

Norma Guerra 
Director of Student 

Information and Retention 
UT-San Antonio 
San Antonio, TX 78285 



Maude Guilford 

Director, Recruitment and Admissions 
Texas Southern University 
Houston, TX 77004 

Kae Hentges 
Educational Specialist 
Office of Academic Affairs 
Texas Tech School of Medicine 
Lubbock, TX 79430 




La Velle Hendricks 
Assistant Dean of Students 
East Texas State University 
E. T. Station 
Commerce, TX 75428 



Leslie Huling-Austin 
Director, LBJ Institute of 

Improvemeni of Teaching and Learning 
Southwest Texas State University 
P. O. Box 1002 
SWTSU Station 
San Marcos, TX 78666 



Patricia Larke 
Assistant Professor 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, TX 77843 



Jacqueline McCaffrey 
Director of Special Projects 
College of Natural Sciences 
University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, TX 78712 



Gene Monteagudo 

Director of Hospitality Industry 

Hispanic Development Institute 

University of Houston 

4800 Calhoun 

Housioi>, TX 77004 

Evelyn Posey, Director 
Academic Development Center 
University of Texns-EI Paso 
EI Paso. TX 79968 



Geneva Morris 

Assistant Dean of Student Affairs 
UTHSC-School of Nursing 
I louston, TX 77030 

Linda Praeger 
Counselor 

Alvin rommunily College 
3110 Mustang Koad 
Alvin/rX 77511 



Rosario Torres Raines 
Professor of Sociology 
Texas A&I University 
Kingsville, TX 78303 



Raul RamitCiC 

Dean of lleidtli and Public Services 
El Paso C'ommunity College 
P. O. Bex 20500 
El Paso, TX 7999S 



Richard C. Richardson 
Associate Director 
National Center for 
Postsecondary Governance 
Arizona State University 
Tempc, AZ 85287 

William Sawyer 
Associate Dean of Students 
University of North Texas 
Denton, TX 76^03 



Joel Riley 
Counselor/I-aculty 
Cedar Valley College 
Uuicaster, TX 75134 



Wayne Sigler 
Dean of Admissions 
University of Houston 
Houston, TX 7704 



Roland G. Vela 
Ascrjiate Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
University of North Texas 
Denton, TX 76203 



Espernnza Villanueva-Joyce 
Assistant Profescor 
Univer^iity of Texas Medical 
Branch-Galveston 
301 University Street 
Galveston, TX 77550 
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Patricia Williams 
Director of Honors Program 
Texas Southern University 
3100 Cleburne Avenue 
Houston, TX 77004 

Jaqueline Woods 

Vice President for Programs 

and Public Policy 
Association of Governing Boards 

of Universities and Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 400 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Charlotte Wolf 
Professor 

San AiitDuio C\>llcgc 
San Antonio, TX 78284 



Felix Ziimora 
Vice President for 

Student Development 
Eastfield College 
Mesquite, TX 75150 



Editor's Note: The speech "Minorities in Higher Education" by Blandina Cardenas Ramijez and papers 
on "Advisory Councils: What Works" and " -gislative Perspectives on the Texas Educational 
Opportunity Plan for Public Higher Educai.on" were not available for publication. 



For information, contact: 

Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 

Division of Educational Opportunity Planning 

P.O. Box 12738 

Austin, TX 78711-2788 

(512) 483-6140 
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